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« + ) OPINION 


FILM USE TAKES BRAINS! 

Right at the beginning of an issue on film, we confess — with some 
trepidation — that we blench at the very word! This stems, no doubt, 
from our first experience as a projectionist before a rural women’s group. 
(A helpful male had threaded the contraption beforehand.) “Just press 
this button and you can’t go wrong’, was his last cheery word before 
leaving us alone with the projector and a roomful of ladies, not one 
of whom was more mechanically knowledgeable than the operator! The 
lights went out, the projector came on, and thirty or so pale faces in 
the dark gazed expectantly at the screen. All seemed well — at first ! 
We were congratulating ourselves that the program was safely under 
way, when we glanced back to the projector. To our horror, a loop of 
film oozed slowly from its grinding side, lazily curling towards the floor. 
We threw an agonizing glance towards the still miraculously flickering 
screen, wondering just how long the precarious balance could possibly 
last. Then suddenly a shuddering stop — and a switch of heads from 
screen to us. Somehow we managed a splicing job, again got the film 
through its complicated sprockets, and the show went on. Partly be- 
cause we moved to other work and partly because of the initial shock, 
we never have felt entirely comfortable in dealing with film since that 
day. And, we point out, projectors, like car doors, always work differently. 
It doesn’t help to know one mode] — the next and newer is bound to 
be more complex ! 

Even for the competent and initiated, film is far from simple. 
Between the film that is made and the eye that views it there is a wide 
ind fearsome gap ; one which the audio-visual enthusiasts do not always 
appreciate. As the Canadian Conference on Film emphasized last year, 
selection and distribution are the major problems facing 16mm _pro- 
ducers of educational and ‘art’ films, who have no facilities comparable 
to those of commercial distributors. People, moreover, who are accus- 
tomed to the corner movie house and television in the living-room are 
conditioned to taking what they get — and they get a lot without much 
active effort at selection. This does not make for a too felicitous switch, 
when the Rotary Club or the Church W.A. ‘shows a film’ as these and 
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other community organizations conscientiously decide to do from time 
to time 

The task of distributing 16mm film in a country the size of Canada 

a gigantic one, demanding the utmost from professionals and amateurs 

working with film. Gradually these co-operative and pioneer efforts are 
producing results, as the following articles demonstrate. It is now pos 
sible for communities all over Canada to make intelligent use of film 
if they sincerely wish to do so. The films incorporated into public school 
teaching; the film collections in public libraries; and the education 
offered in selection and use of equipment by local film councils, working 
closely with national and provincial institutions, can bring to even the 
smallest village the films seen also in national capitals of the world. 
The town of Yorkton, Saskatchewan has demonstrated in its Film 
Festival what can be achieved through civic ingenuity and _ interest. 

Even with the establishment of the Canada Council, it is not possible 
to provide a symphony orchestra, the National Ballet or the Canadian 
Players for every town and village. But film can be sent to almost any 
part of the country 

As television spreads and its offerings improve, public taste for 
first-rate film will also grow. The institutions described in this issue 
exist to whet and satisfy this appetite. All of them work with film 
because they believe it is important first of all in its own right, and not 
is a mere adjunct to some other purpose They stress that film-use 
requires intelligence, some persistence, and enthusiasm. Where such 
attitudes exist, these organizations can strengthen, help, and advise, 
creating, in the end a valuable contribution to a vital, sensitive, cultural 
life in any community that really cares to have it 

This issue of FOOD FOR THOUGHT is dedicated to such com- 
munities. It was made possible through the devotion of many film enthusi- 
asts who want to share their interest widely. While it is difficult to single 
out parti ular persons, we should like to express gratitude to those members 
of the Toronto Film Society who have, in addition to writing articles, 
lent their moral support to this effort; and to Mr Charles Topshee, 
Executive Director of the Canadian Film Institute, who gave generously 


in a material as well as an intangible sense 
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THE CANADIAN 
FILM 
INSTITUTE 


Dorothy Macpherson and Beatrice Trainor. 


On reading through the historv of the Canadian Film Institute and sur- 
veving its manv activities, one is faced, almost dramatically, with the 
question — How and why has it survived ? Mostly through the occasional 
generosity of foreign organizations, and through the enthusiasm, grit and 
sheer doggedness of its overworked staff and volunteers, who struggled 
to stimulate interest in films, despite inadequate funds and cramped 
accommodation, because thev were confident of the need for their 
services. 

Now the climate is changing. Michael Anthony has not called with 
a cheque for a million dollars from his anonvmous emplover, vet for the 
third consecutive vear the Canadian Film Institute has balanced _ its 
budget, with the net result of reducing the cumulative deficit of $7.58. 
More important, the support is at last coming from Canadian sources, 
and the special projects which it has always eagerly initiated, are 
showing more hopeful signs of reaching fruition. Perhaps after nearly 


twenty-five troubled and uncertain vears, the Institute’s teething davs 
are ovel 


HOW IT BECAN 
The National Film Society of Canada, as the Institute was first called 
was founded on August 26th, 1935, partly to help local groups import 
foreign films for cultural screenings, and partly to bring together and 
strengthen existing activities in the educational film field. The Dominion 
Charter gave the Society the right ‘to encourage and promote the study, 
appreciation and use of motion and sound pictures and television as 
educational and cultural factors in the Dominion of Canada and else 
where’. The first President was Svdnev Smith, then 
University of Manitoba. and the executive secretary 


Buchanan. The directors failed to obtain the 


President of the 
was Donald W. 


necessary funds from 
Canadian sources, but in 1936 the Carnegie Corporation of New York 


gave them a small grant which enabled them to complete a compre 
hensive survey of educational and cultural film needs in Canada. This 
report so impressed the Rockefeller Foundation that in 1937 the Societ) 
was given a grant for a two-veai period so that a central information 


centre on films could be opened in Ottawa and pamphlets on film 
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sources and other publications prepared. Once this centre was in opera- 
tion, the need for a national repository of films became clearly apparent 
On the advice of John Grierson, the British Imperial Trust underwrote 
the expenses of a meeting of Canadian educationalists, interested in 
film, and gave the Society over $8,000 to enable it to buy enough British 
films to open a circulating library of 16mm documentary subjects. This 
was followed by a further grant from the Rockefeller Foundation which 
specified that a large proportion should be devoted to buying a repre- 
sentative selection of international films for loan on a regional basis 
in Canada 

From the library which was thus formed, blocks of films were then 
sent out on loan to any organization which was prepared to open pro- 
vincial or regional film depositories. In provinces where only a handful 
of prints had previously been available, these free loans provided a 
remarkable stimulus to the growth of interest, particularly in educational 
and documentary films. 

The film library now consists of some 6,500 film titles, and includes 
many specialized collections which would not otherwise be available 
in Canada for example, on art, science, medicine, industry, labour 
relations, vocational guidance, the National Health Film Library, and 
many others. In addition, the Canadian Film Institute also acts as the 
agent for distribution for the films of foreign countries such as the 
United States. Netherlands, Norway, Finland, as well as Great Britain, 
Australia, New Zealand and other Commonwealth countries. 


rHE SPECIALIZED COLLECTIONS 

Perhaps the scope and value of their distribution service can best be 
illustrated by taking a more detailed look at one of their specialized 
collections — the Canadian Library of International Art Films. This 
library is comprised of films held by the Canadian Film Institute on 
behalf of the Canadian Government, films deposited by foreign embassies 
and missions in Canada, and by industrial and other organizations, as 
well as a number of outright gifts. Since 1956 it has included the 
National Gallery Collection films bought by the Gallery for the use 
of art lovers all over Canada. Restricted for six months after thei 
acquisition to showings by bona fide art schools and groups, these films 
are available after that time free of charge to film societies, ciné-clubs 
and other organizations. There is one reasonable reservation ; they are 
not available for booking by individuals. This is because thev are 


generally expensive and there is usually only one print; many of them 


have suffered at the hands of inexpert projectionists. These art films 


especially those of high quality, are of special interest to the Institute's 
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film society division, The Canadian Federation of Film Societies. Those 
recommended by the Federation receive the regular treatment given 
outstanding films by this dedicated band of volunteers ; listing in the 
Federation’s Bulletin and Indexes, and evaluation. In certain cases, an 
Information Sheet is produced, giving background information on the 
subject matter of the film, as well as notes on its cinematic qualities, 
its director, and so on. 

At the present time an index is being prepared of all the art films 
available in Canada either free or for a service charge. Full details on all 
the films are impossible to come by without screening every one ot 
them, an impossible condition for a volunteer task, but future editions, 
it is hoped, will make good the deficiencies of the first. 

Unfortunately, some of the greatest art films are not yet available 
for screening by Canadians, and a wonderful opportunity awaits those 
generous individuals and organizations who will endear themselves to 
ut lovers by buying prints of these films and presenting them to the 
Institute. 

Symptomatic of the remarkable interest in art films is the series 
arranged by the Executive Committee of the National Gallery Association 
of Ottawa. Five programs, each carefully selected around a theme and 
chosen with some relation to exhibitions currently shown at the Gallery, 
have been attracting large and enthusiastic audiences. Program notes, 
and introductory comments by experts have been found helpful in 
commending some unfamiliar art experiences to non-specialist audiences. 

With an increase in the supply of first class art films, with the 
provision of additional copies of popular titles and of French versions 


of those now held only in English, the Institute could book programs 


of four or five films (each with accompanying information material) 
for groups in every province, a project which might have remarkable 
results in increasing appreciation and stimulating interest in ‘fine art’ 
in every part of Canada. 


\ CO-ORDINATING BOD ¥ 

This example may be regarded as typical of much of the work of the 
Film Institute. It is not usually ‘spectacular’. Its value often lies in the 
wtivities made possible through its services, so that these act as a sort 
of rallving point, co-ordinating, promoting, and often providing basic 
services for other film activities. Many of these operate as divisions of 
the Institute, for instance the Canadian Federation of Film Societies 
of which mention has already been made. This is the most active 
division of the Institute, and is composed of voluntary workers whose 


nain task is to co-ordinate the activities of sixtv-two film societies across 
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Canada (representing all ten provinces except Prince Edward Island). 


with a total membership of some 14,000 individuals. The work of this 
Division is manifold; issuing indexes of available films, providing infor- 
mation sheets and evaluations, acting as a liaison between the distributors 
and the film societies, promoting and acquiring prints of films, many 
of which would not otherwise be available in Canada, and advising on 
programming, organization, constitutions and other practical problems 
encountered in this specialized field. A Handbook, which will be of great 
assistance to all organizations interested in film, is shortly to be published ; 
ind of particular interest is the Bulletin, which acts as a channel for the 
exchange of news and views among film societies and as a source of 
information for program planners. 

The work of the film societies in encouraging the appreciation of 
film cannot be under-estimated, and there is no doubt that the recognition 
of film as a serious art form in Canada will depend to a large extent 
on the enthusiasm and work of this voluntary organization. The approach 
of the Film Societies is well illustrated in the article The Other Cinema 
by Dorothy Burritt, contained in this issue. 

It is impossible in an article of this nature to cover, even briefly, 
all the activities. It may suffice to quote an informal remark of the 
Executive Director, Charles Topshee ; “When I suggest that an organiza- 
tion becomes a member of the Institute, I don’t feel that I have to go 
cap in hand asking for a gift, because I know we can offer them real 


service. 


SHAPE OF rut FUTURE 

The further question arises, ‘What will it become ?’ At present it shows 
signs of developing to a considerable extent along the lines of its illus- 
trious cousin, the British Film Institute, which is also described in this 
issue. Perhaps this is because the areas which it covers and the needs 
it fulfils are basic, and varv in form and expression, rather than in 
essence, from country to country. The British Film Institute has the 
advantage of servicing a large population in a relatively small area, in 
having a ‘show place’ in the National Film Theatre ; more important 
as a grant-in-aid body it receives direct financial support from the 
government, which gives it the independence of outlook so necessar 
for anv organization which undertakes the responsibility of setting 
standards, criticism, and acting as an ‘inward eve’ for so complex an 
industrv. Though to some its standards may seem uncompromising, few 
could question its contribution, both at home and abroad, to the grow- 
ing appreciation and interest in film. 


Recent evidence of | this development by the Canadian Institute 
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mav be seen in three important and fundamental projects, all of which 


will contribute towards permanence and _ stability. Of first importance 
is the growth of interest in the Film Archives Committee, an interest 
which has been supported by concrete action. As evidence, there is a 
grant of $5,000 from Imperial Oil Ltd. for the preservation of films 
which would otherwise be lost. to be spent over a three-vear period and 
. contribution of $500 from the Film Societies in Canada for the pur- 
chase of a collection of film stills from the United States. These are now 
housed in the National Library, and volunteers are planning to sort and 
index this material. It is hoped that further interest will be aroused by 
the screening of The Viking, an early Canadian feature film, a print of 
which was found in a fishing village in Nova Scotia, and has now been 
restored. Finallv, the Canadian government has allotted to the National 
Film Board special funds for screening, selecting, cataloguing and storing 
vhat is to be kept of the 60 million feet of film now stored by the Board; 
ind the Canadian Film Archives Committee has been accepted as a 
member of the International Federation of Film Archives. 

Closely allied to the Film Archives is the formation of the Library 
ind Information Centre at the Institute, made possible through a grant 
of $8,000 from the Canada Council. Though its high aim of establishing 
in index and files on all films produced, together with the biographical, 
historical and sociological aspects of the industry, is as vet only in its 
infancy, its development will gradually answer the constant demand foi 
‘more information on films’, as well as providing the centre for research 
so necessary for serious study, and the basis for the librarv of related 
material for the Archive of Films 

There can be few of us who do not welcome the establishment of 
the Canadian Centre for Films for Children, under the leadership of 
the Institute, to which further reference is made by Rov Little in his 
article Untutored Audience 

Those who work seriously with films invariably become attracted 
by their magnetism and inspired by the many fields yet to conquer 
Perhaps the next ten vears will see the fulfilment of many projects, and 
people will wonder why so much time was ‘lost’. But the ‘lost’ time 
should be regarded more as growing time. Only knowledge and ex 
perience accumulated gradually can produce a basic confidence in both 
the users and the Institute itself. From the question ‘How and why has 
it survived?’ to “What is its future?’ is a big step, but it implies that 


we can sav for sure — it is here to stay. (Please see page 269) 
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BFI 
TWENTY-FIFTH 
ANNIVERSARY YEAR 


Dorothy Macpherson 


Charles Topshee, Director of the Canadian Film Institute, suggested that 
while on leave in London last August, it might be useful for me to get a 
first-hand impression of the work of our British counterpart and exchange 
ideas on a number of matters of concern to both Institutes. These in- 
cluded co-operation in tracing and obtaining prints of unusual and 
specialized films (including films on art and ethnography), on archive. 
cataloguing and informational procedures, and work related to children’s 
cinema in which the Canadian Committee for uN Esco has expressed 
keen interest 

Although I arrived at a time when the whole staff of the Institute 
BFI) was extremely busy with arrangements for the fall and winter 
seasons of the National Film Theatre (including the London Film Fes- 
tival) and in preparing special twenty-fifth anniversary celebrations, 
three visits were arranged for me to get some idea of the three main 
categories into which their work is organized. The following notes areé 
arranged in the same way, and are prefaced by the name of the officer 
in charge, from whom most of the information was obtained, either 
directly in conversation or through printed material given me to round 
out the picture 

The Director, Mr J]. C. F. Quinn, M.A., explained that the B F 1 was 
founded in 1933, is financed in part by a grant from the Exchequer, and 
organized in three main sections : 

1. Membership, which includes the National Film Theatre and 

publications 
2. Work for film appreciation and distribution 
3. The National Film Archive. 


VARIED SERVICE TO MEMBERS 

1) Membership : 8 ¥ 1 has more than 37,000 full and associate members 
These are entitled to purchase tickets for the National Film Theatre and 
to use its very attractive clubrooms ; to receive BF 1 publications free o1 
at reduced rates ; to use the libraries of both books and stills and the 
Information and Film Hire Departments. 
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The National Film Theatre normally devotes its programs from each 
Sunday to Wednesday to World Cinema, a series of self-contained sea- 
sons, each centring around a specific subject or personality. Each Thurs- 
day and Friday, films from the National Film Archive are shown, and on 
Saturd: AVS there are programs for children and often a special week-end 
program. Scientific films are shown in association with the London 
Scientific Film Association, on Sunday afternoons. The Theatre is avail- 
able for rental by organizations for special film shows, previews, and for 
charity benefit performances. It also houses the annual London Film 
Festival held this year October 6 to 13. The position of this theatre 
is unique in that it can offer regular programs which are unrestricted by 
commercial considerations or by the age or nationality of the films shown 
It may also be noted that it is the first permanent national film theatre 
in the world. 

Information Department (Mr David Grenfell, Chief Librarian). This 
is described as a ‘clearing-house and store-house for all research and 
information on the film.’ It is itself an active research department, main- 
taining a Card Index of all film titles, with references to information 
sources ; a Subject Catalogue of all documentary films available in the 
country ; files arranged by title, of reviews, cuttings and publicity ma- 
terial ; files of information on film personalities and a clipping file on 
general film subjects. 

The Book Library contains nearly a thousand volumes, many of 
them rare and valuable works on the cinema. The Reference Section has 
a large selection of directories, yearbooks and other reference books from 
many countries. 

The Periodicals Section receives regularly over two hundred periodi- 
cals from many countries and preserves a large number of them. 

Publications of the BF 1 are the quarterly Sight and Sound (Editor, 
Miss Penelope Houston), originally published by the British Institute of 
Adult Education, but taken over by B F1 in 1949. Sight and Sound now 
circulates to some 12,500 people in thirty countries ; the Monthly Film 
Bulletin, a guide to every film of feature length shown in Britain anda 
selection of the most important shorts ; an annual index to the Bulletin ; 
the monthly Critics’ Choice, a guide to the best films in current release, 
selected by a representative panel of critics meeting monthly for the 
purpose, and backing their choices with specially written comments or 
quotations from their published reviews ; and a monthly Film Guide, a 
wall-chart for schools, with a detachalile section of notes for teachers 
and discussion leaders. Other publications include monographs on the 
work of outstanding film directors and several instalments of a History of 


the British Film. 
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EDUCATING PUBLIC TASTE 
2) Film Appreciation and Distribution (Mr Stanley Reed): “The In- 
stitute believes that it is only bv encouraging higher standards of 
public taste that film-making can remain a vital and progressive art.’ 
Much of the work of the people in this department is directed to teache1 
training projects, but they are also active in adult education. Courses are 
arranged for Local Education Authorities, the Institute being accepted 
as an official centre of the Extra-Mural Department of London Univer- 
sitv. In one vear, seventy-two lectures were given in university extension 
courses and another fortv-seven at Adult Education Centres under Local 
Authorities. Film Societies and art societies also make frequent use of 
the Bp F141 Lecture Service which may handle between four and five hundred 
engagements in the course of a vear. Thev organize a Summer School in 
connection with the Edinburgh Festival, and other week-end schools to 
coincide with topical events in the film world. This department is also 
responsible for many pamphlets and specialized publications for those 
engaged in promoting film appreciation. 

Under the same section comes the Distribution Library of films 
available for loan. It includes many classics and more recently produced 
films not in commercial distribution, a great many scientific films, added 
on the recommendation of consultative groups ; films on the visual arts 
(including several produced by the pec Television Service), and a 
group of amateur films. The Distribution Library arranges the Film 
Tours of the Arts Council which circulates films to museums, schools and 
art galleries, to a large audience, reaching in one winter, some 70,000 

The Central Booking Agency collaborates with the English and 
Scottish Federations of Film Societies in negotiating and booking films 
from the distributors for film societies. National Viewing Sessions ot 
55mm and 16mm films are organized in co-operation with the two 
Federations. It cultivates good relations with the distributors in the 
interests of the film societies; it advises on the possible bookings of 
16 mm reduction prints and is often able to influence the import of films 
likely to interest societies. When certain important films cannot be ob 
tained in any other way, the Bri may buy them, recouping itself from 
Film Society rentals. The Diary of a Country Priest, Manon, and One 
Summer of Happiness, for example, were obtained in this way. In some 
cases, where film societies are in financial difficulties, the B r1 helps by 
arranging and booking cheap programs for them. It is interesting to 
note that the BF 1 extends its services to remedial institutions, ‘approved 
schools and prisons, booking some 3,000 films for detainees in such places 

Children’s films. Mr Reed gave me an account of developments in 


Britain in regard to cinema-going, education in film appreciation and 
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film production. 

Following the publication of the report of a government committee 
in 1950 ‘to investigate problems of children at the cinema’ a Consultative 
Committee was formed under the auspices of the British Board of Film 
Censors representing local authorities (County Councils’ Association, 
Association of Municipal Corporations, Convention of Royal Burghs, 
London County Council and others) and the film industry (British 
Film Producers Association, Cinematograph Exhibitors Association etc.) 
and the trade (Incorporated Association of Kinematograph Manufacturers 
and others). At the same time, an Advisory Sub-Committee, less official 
perhaps, but much wider in scope, was set up to discuss and to explore 
the recommendations of the government committee (the “Wheare’ Report) 
and to find ways of putting it into effect. This sub-committee was made 
up of representatives of all parties on the Consultative Committee and 
parents’, teachers’, women’s and youth organizations with observers from 
three government departments, the Home Office, the Scottish Office and 
the Ministry of Education. 

The Advisory Sub-Committee has now presented the Consultative 
Committee with a report recommending a great extension in the teaching 
of film appreciation and calling on education and local authorities to 
provide training facilities, seconding, if necessary, practising teachers 
to staff them: and to establish a degree course in film at one of the 
universities. These recommendations are not, of course, made in a 
vacuum. Already in about 500 schools some film teaching is done, much 
of it by members of the Society of Film Teachers, formed in 1950 ; and, 
in Scotland, in connection with the Scottish Educational Film Association. 
The British groups participated in a conference organized in Amsterdam 
last fall by the Fraternité Mondiale, which came out strongly in favour of 
training in film and television discrimination within the school curriculum, 
using various materials, films, filmstrips, books and recordings, and with 
the full support of the industry. 

The BF 1 carries on its Children’s Film activities mainly through a 
Film Appreciation Department. It publishes a monthly Film Guide, a 
wall-chart for use in schools and youth clubs, aiming to develop a more 
critical approach to the films they are likely to see in their local cinemas. 
The Guide includes a detachable section with suggestions for discussion 
topics. Teaching Film by Grace Greiner, Lecturer in Education, Univer- 
sity of London ; Children and Films by Mary Field and Are They Safe 
at the Cinema ? by Janet Hills, are among their publications. 

Courses are held for Training College Lecturers and local Education 
Authorities, and arrangements made for lecturers by members of the 
staff in University Departments and Institutes of Education. They have 
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THE 
OTHER 
CINEMA 


Dorothy Burritt 


The monopoly of film as a medium of mass entertainment is disappearing 
from the western world. From 1948 to 1957, the motion picture weekly 
attendance figures in the United States shrank from eighty to an ebbing 
forty-two million, and the box-offices of 5,800 motion picture houses 
closed. While the film industry has been experiencing what some say 
is the most desperate crisis in its history, film societies everywhere have 
been growing in number, size and strength. 


HOW FILM SOCIETIES GREW 
The first film societies in Canada appeared spontaneously in the ‘thirties 
at a time of another Hollywood crisis, when the captive mass audience 
for its films was becoming restive and discontented. Eager to taste more 
than the regular Hollywood servings, large volunteer groups formed in 
the major cities to ‘catch up’ on what was happening to film in the other 
corners of the world. They seized upon new foreign features which were 
making their way to North America, unearthed experiments of inde- 
pendent artists, and now and then revived a film of the past. The rich 
and strange film fare discovered by ingenious, dogged program directors 
was amazing. Completely on their own, they made contacts outside the 
country for program material. The atmosphere of the first presentations, 
with their high anticipation and lively response, has been replaced today 
by something equally good, but quite different from the excitement of 
the early days. When the images of Song of Ceylon (1934), Housing 
Problems (1935), The Plow That Broke the Plains (1936), North Sea 
(1938), The City (1939) burst onto film society screens as new reve- 
lations of reality, there was no doubt that a significant new ‘school’ of 
film-making had arrived. The program notes called it ‘documentary’. 
A glance at the selection of contemporary titles shown over the 
period from 1934-1940 by the Vancouver Branch of the National Film 
Society of Canada reveals that many have survived and are still showing 
today in private groups — Pabst’s Kameradschaft, Lang’s ‘M’, Fevyder’s 
La Kermesse Héroique, Eisenstein’s Time in the Sun and Strike, Pagnol’s 
Harvest, Rasmussen’s Wedding of Palo, etc. The programs also included 
productions which have long since vanished from the scene. Verraeter 
(Traitors). made in 1938, was presented in 1939 in order ‘to examine 
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it closely for its propaganda content which glorifies the current German 
régime’. Experiments in film-making were very much in evidence — 
Watson and Webber’s indescribable Lot in Sodom ‘probably the most 
distinguished experimental sound film of the period’ (1933-34) ; Friedrich 
Feher’s The Robber Symphony described at the time as “The First 
Surrealist Symphonic Poem Cinema Fantasy’ (1936); amazingly creative 
advertising films by George Pals and Len Lye ; experiments in animation 
such as Joie De Vivre from France and Lotte Reiniger’s silhouette films 
from Germany ; abstract films (Colour Box); Dr Edgerton’s experiments 

high speed photography ; an early film using motion picture x-rays, 
etc. Curiosities punctuated the programs — a Chinese production, a 
Haitian Hamlet, a Survey of the Japanese Film Industry . . . along with 
the examples of current features from Mexico, Sweden, Finland, Den- 
mark, Italy, France, Germany, Russia, and the occasional glimpse of the 
past (The Cabinet of Dr Caligari, The Last Laugh, etc.) It is startling 
to note that in 1940 a special program composed entirely of Canadian 
documentaries in 35mm caused an uproar equalling the near insurrection 
in 1958 at Toronto Film Society when it exhibited a half-hour film made 
for eight to twelve vear olds on a program composed of films about, by 
and for children. Film society audiences have never been passive spec- 
tators ; and leaders, if the *y are worth their oer are always several jumps 
ahead of members, occasionally noticeably so! 

Film societies appeared spontaneously in many countries without 
reference to one another. It was a phenomenon which sprang entirels 
from the enthusiasm of individuals who had fallen under the spell 
the richest and most dynamic expression of our age. For the most part, 
people interested in ‘culture’ relegated film to the realm of the vulgar 
from the very beginning. But it had its few ardent supporters who were 
drawn to it by the very vitality that made it popular with the masses ; 
and, once drawn to it, they never again were free of its fascination. Those 
who took film seriously early in its history and who encouraged its 
acceptance as an art have a long line of heirs. It was a handful of avid 
volunteers who brought film societies into being in Canada (H. P. Brown, 
still active with Edmonton Film Society, O. C. Wilson and O. C. Burritt 
of the old Vancouver group, D. W. Buchanan of Ottawa, and Brian W. 
Rowe and the film critic of the Gazette in Montreal, and Professor Charles 
Comfort of Toronto). Continuing from the foundation built by a few 
early enthusiasts, today’s film societv leaders are exploring an infinite 
variety of approaches to the specialized field of film appreciation. They 
have created nearly fifteen times as many groups and are in touch with 
others’ activities through the Canadian Federation of Film Societies, a 
division of the Canadian Film Institute 
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VY EW 4,PPROACHE SS 


In the ‘thirties, the societies went their own separate ways ilthough 


to facilitate the importance of films they formed the National Film 


Societv of Canada) each a completely individual entity delighting in the 
unusual, the off-beat invthing outside the rigid Hollywood formula 


In ¢ anada they found themselves frowned mpon by exhibitors clis 
tributors who regarded them with deep suspicion as a threat to the 
commercial exhibition of films. The private groups were a pun David 
in rebellion against an l-powerful Goliath. Today ilthough still a 
iumerically tiny minority, they are no longer at odds with the com 


mercial theatre but in a sense allied to it. The film societies expe t that 


theatres will benefit from the nucleus audiences which the provide 
in fact, thev have proven to be fore-runners of art theatres in many 
ountries. The have often influenced distributors and exhibitors by 
encouraging them to Import a vreate! number of modern European films 
In some cases distributors have even been willing to allow societies to 


— ; ' 
preview films and have tested audience reaction before rele ising them 
' 


commerciallh is for instance kederico Fellini's | Vitelloni ind Richard 


Williams experiment The Little Island 


lime ind a Yrowll 


y maturit ire overcoming the aura of exe lusive 


iss W hic h Ith the past SUTT nance d film societies Phe de sire of many k ice rs 


to build an audience which will both think and feel deeply ibout films 


is elimin iting former pre jriclic es against taking il) interest in Canadian 
ind American work Foreign produc tions are. still prey ilent on most 
programs for these are not too widely shown in theatres. But todav the 
film of artistic qualit is often found on our own door-ste p The first 
vroup to show The Loon's Necklace was a film societ Vuetico the 
new film bv ¢ hristopher ( hapman one of Canadas most sensitive film 
irtists, had its premiere it a film society immediatel ippreciated by 
the private groups and still film society favourites are Corral, City of 
Gold, the Norman McLaren « xperiments Paul Tomkowicz Street Rail 


way Switchman, The Romance of Transportation, The Shepherd trom 
the National Film Board 

Enthusiasts have alwa encouraged an awareness of what is hap- 
pening beneath our very noses rather than w uting tor time to give its 


seal of approval. Some societies draw attention to films showing currenth 


Occ isionallh i modern American filin IS included ma prog im aS a 
challengs to the membership to take note of an excellent production 
vhich has shown commercially. A Program Chairman wrote in 1958 


Still unfashionable WW th film societies are seve! il exciting types of films 
in which Hollywood has particularly excelled’ and hi promised that 


loronto Film societ \ nuild persist in devoting " second program to 
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the American Musical which it did be also hoped to turn to othe) 
‘essentially cinematic forms of entertainment such as the Western. the 


Thriller. the Horror Pic 


EDUCATION IN rH BROADEST SENSI 

In encouraging appreciation of films, the societies educate in the broadest 
sense. They interest their members in being film-conscious, stimulating a 
curiosity as to what is being produced, what is being shown locally 
ind production plans tor the future. This interest ultimately develops 


an audience which goes out of its wav to see how a novel on plas has 


been idapted to the screen The Horse's Mouth) » how a director has 
expressed his subject in terms of the medium, the interpretation an 
actol has ViIVel his role how i fil has been re made (Crime and 
Punishment where the print has been cut or altered, ete. If societies 


are alive to what is happening around them, they are building toward 


the dav when their collective audiences will support serious film-makers 


and ultimately afttect film productio 


True film society groups are far removed from the normal theatre 
iudience Each society is a tiraicy ue iufonomous entits vith its own 


point of view. for each has come into being for reasons related to the 


needs of the community in which it perates and as a result of the 
interests and viewpoints of the society's organizers. Although concern 
for film as an art is the basis of interest. this can ind does take many 
forms Sometimes it 1s i broad md Vigorous approach sometuimes a 


highly spe ialized one that is idopted to foster film appreciation Phere 
are PTroups who VET TnanyV Seasons tfer a wide variety of programs 
illustrating film in its many forms social documents, entertainment 


information, education. new methods in’ film-making and _ historical 


classics And there ire specialists vithin the specialized cinema who 


concentrate on the study of silent films experiments o1 documentaries 
et As knowledge of films and experience grows there is no end to 
the permutations ind combinations which selections can take 

The very fact that societies are yperated by volunteers (who are 
elected b i membership except in rare cases) contributes to thei tinny une 
itmospher An unimposed mutual interest first brings the ‘ey ingelists 
together it drives them continually to explore and search out films of 
irtistic and historic merit which otherwise might remain unknown and 
unseen it urges them to find audiences ih living PFOOTS halls and 
theatres ; it can stimulate them to study and discuss. often to write. and 


sometimes even to make films 


If the films and presentation are right tor the time ind the audience 


, , ’ ' , 
the enthusiasm of the volunteer is shared this iS his reward There is 








no doubt that the operation of a film society requires a sure appraisal 
of the audience, its state of mind and needs. 


WHAT ARE THE NEEDS OF TODAY? 

The present situation differs in two ways from that of the ‘thirties. 
Primarily, members of film societies still want to experience the enjoy- 
ment of seeing new films of outstanding quality from different parts of 
the globe. This is a basic hunger which has not vet been exploited by the 
commercial cinema in Canada ; it is therefore up to the film societies to 
do what they can to satisfy it. While new approaches in film-making 
were much sought after in the early ‘thirties, eventually the avant-garde 
movement fell into neglect and remained there until recently. Today 
history seems to be repeating itself with the appearance of an increasing 
number of vivid, exciting experiments. Richard Williams’ The Little 
Island, for example, far surpasses its predecessors in technical excellence 
and, when to this is added a genuine depth of meaning, the film has 
to be seen to be believed. It is the demand by societies which is keeping 
this film in Canada. An interest in examining films of the past is far 
greater now than ever before. Most societies show one or two each 
season. However this is hardly enough to fill the present growing demand 
for early silent and sound films ; hence the formation of small groups to 
see silent films and the phenomenon of the enormous A.G.E. Film Society 
in Toronto with its 1,350 members. 

Programming has always been influenced by what has been shown 
commercially. Program directors are always asking themselves, ‘Has this 
film shown at a local theatre ?’ ‘Did our members go to see it?” ‘Have 
we shown it before ?’ It is in urban communities that foreign films play 
theatrically. In smaller cities and towns, they are not often shown, so 
programmers have the advantage of a wide choice of new features to 
draw upon. But counter-balancing this, is the problem of assessing such 
films from a distance ; often an estimate must be made on the basis of 
written reviews and verbal reports rather than by actual pre-screening. 
In four Ontario cities — Kingston, Hamilton, London and Sarnia, film 
societies are operating what would be in New York superb art theatres. 
In New York itself is one of the most advanced and unusual of all groups. 
The Theodore Huff Memorial Film Society operates in a city where 
theatres, the Museum of Modern Art and Cinema 16 (the latter with 
5,000 members) show imports, classics and experiments. Its program 
director, William K. Everson writes : “We can afford the luxury of digging 
up the forgotten masterpieces, the obscurities, the great films that have 
somehow never found their way into the archives, the failures, and the 
ordinary bread-and-butter programmers . . . . We're not too concerned 
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about responsibility to our members. Our main concern is responsibility 
to the films ; we exist for moving shadows on old celluloid ; to give these 
shadows a chance to come to life once more.’ 

In Toronto, the situation is typical of that in the larger Canadian 
cities. Here there are four major private groups, each with a separate 
purpose for its separate audience; all have fully subscribed member- 
ships. A.G.E.’s program policy is the most specialized. It exists ‘for the 
study and appreciation of the cinema’s past’; the success of the United 
Nations group in exhibiting notable films which have been shown com- 
mercially in Toronto such as Les Jeux Interdits (Forbidden Games) is 
indicative that great films, even when publicly available, are all too often 
ignored or missed. Toronto Film Society, the largest in Canada and one 
of the liveliest, struggles constantly to obtain the verv best new material 
from outside the country. To this end negotiations were conducted for 
over two vears resulting in its bringing to Canada Umberto D, Vittorio 
de Sica’s brilliant study of old age. The University of Toronto Film 
Society, in response to viewing great films of the past and present, has 
been influenced to make films of its own. 


Programming is the most vital and creative part of any film society's 
operation. There are no truly hard and fast rules. Nevertheless, the pro- 
grammer must be able to anticipate audience reaction to a point some- 
times approaching clairvoyance. His selections must hold the audience 
and offer variety, but they do not alwavs have to please in order to be 
successful. A good controversy is often invaluable because of the dis- 
cussion growing out of it. The Little Island, for instance, is undoubtedly 
the most controversial film of the vear among those societies who have 
shown it, and one of the most in demand. Experienced programmers 
know that some members will scream, ‘Change the program director !’ 
when they see it, but the majority will welcome it as stimulating. He 
knows above all where to place it on the program for the greatest effect. 
The programmer faces the challenging task of weighing films available 
in the light of his sense of audience reaction. Most of the time he can 
stay ahead of the group and lead it on by the subtle arrangement of 
the ‘right’ films in the ‘best’ order. 


FITTING THE RIGHT FILMS TOGETHER 
Perhaps the greatest joy and reward to any program director is the 
fascinating task of fitting films together to produce a program of unified 
design which enhances each film in the unit. 

In arranging art films around a theme for the National Gallery of 
Canada, Mrs Dorothy Macpherson had this to sav concerning one com 
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ittempt to control to the best of his ability 

‘Showmanship’ has been for vears a much maligned word too tre 
quently associated with the tawdry and worthless. Yet it is perfectly true 
that a hostess who plans a successful dinner with every detail carefully 
worked out is exercising showmanship in the best sense. The program 
director who sweats over getting the ‘right’ films and who places them 
in the ‘correct’ order under the proper circumstances is creating an 
environment favourable to the most effective performance of each film 
This is part of the lost art of showmanship Without it, this ‘other cinema 
cannot hope to achieve its full status 

It can be seen that one very natural characteristic of the film society 
approach is that it is a growing thing. As the film society movement 
progresses, 1f will leave behind it areas which have been developed to 
the point where commercial enterprise can take over and serve the 
public as a whole. If the film societies remain true to themselves, thes 
must move on to explore and develop new and more distant fields. They 
mav increase in number and _ total membership but thev can be sue 


cessful only if thev. remain. a vital, .unsatisfied minority 


Vrs Burritt’s interest in film societies began in th thirties when she was 
a. member of the Vancouper Branch of the Nattonal- Film Society “of 
Canada One of the original founde rs of the Toronto Film Society now in 
its « levs nth season Vrs “Burritt is at prese nt Research Officer of the 
Soci ty and “promote $ films for societies as Liaison Officer Canadian 


Federation of Film Societies. a division of the Canadian Film Institute 


Miss Trainor. who also contributed ‘Books on the Cinema pp 295-298 
was formerly Librarian and Information Officer at the British Film Insti 
tute. Since coming to Canada she has continued her active interest in film 
through The Toronto Film Society and related film organizations 
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THE 
UNTUTORED 
AUDIENCE 


Roy Little 


Moffat St A. Woodside, Dean of the Faculty of Arts in the University of 
Toronto has said that among the aims of education is: ‘First and fore- 
most, the development of the ability to distinguish between what has 
quality and what is rubbish — in literature, art, conduct, and ideas’. And 
in classrooms across Canada, teachers seek to inspire each generation of 
students with a regard for quality ; we urge the pursuit of excellence in 
all things. Literary appreciation has long held an honorable place in the 
school program. More recently courses in music and art appreciation 
have attained respectability. These are worthy ventures. 

Yet the cultural standards that children and adolescents adopt are 
affected, perhaps corrupted, by experiences beyond the classroom. 
Consider the influences of the mass media of communication — news- 
papers, paper-backed books, and especially radio, movies and television. 
The extent to which these may be beneficial or harmful depends on the 
judgment which the individual brings to bear on each medium to which 
he chooses to expose himself. Listening to every critic, one must quickly 
come to the conclusion that the mass media are reducing the young, 
as the public, to a uniformly low cultural level. 

Of these mass media which affect our present generation of students, 
perhaps television is the most influential because of its immediate avail- 
ability in the home and its evanescent quality which leads the viewer 
from one unexacting program to another. One can pass from the excite- 
ment of a quiz program to the thrills of Restless Gun and then follow 
another episode of Tales of Wells Fargo with few demands on one’s 
mental powers 

There is much to be done to encourage more selective viewing. To 
effect a development of critical judgment in the adolescent and ultimately 
in the public, appreciation of the mass media must be taught. An in- 
credible task, yes — but surely worthy of consideration. Let us discuss 
the argument in terms of the motion picture which lends itself to such 
a treatment. 


Woodside, M.St A., ‘The Individual’, The Educational Courier, Oct. 1957. 
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MORE MOMENTOUS THAN PRINT 

In 1914 George Bernard Shaw warned: “The cinema is a much more 
momentous invention than printing was... . the film tells its story to 
the illiterate as well as the literate, and it keeps its victim not only 
awake, but fascinated, as if by a serpent’s eye. And that is why the 
cinema is going to produce effects that all the cheap books in the world 
could never produce.* The film maker has a powerful instrument at his 
command. In the darkened room, the viewer is victim to the concerted 
impact of sight, sound, movement, drama, colour, and emotion as shaped 
by the purposes of the film maker. Thus time and space are no barrier 
to the motion picture. The past and the future can become immediate 
experiences. The microscopic can become enormous, the immense can 
be reduced to understandable proportions. The motion picture can 
transform opinion to truth, and fiction to history. 

The power of film has been identified in part at least by our schools. 
Here, film becomes an audio-visual aid. The educational film is a 
tool to assist the teacher in his work. Many, many films of widely) 
varving quality and usefulness are co- ordinated with courses of study. 
Because of their universal appeal, motion pictures are widely accepted 
and respected. An- increasing number of schools use such film classics 
as Hamlet, Julius Gaesar, Tale of Two Cities, and Great Expectations 
in their literature studies. However, this use of films rarely includes 
any treatment of the film itself in an attempt to encourage film ap- 
preciation or to develop critical judgment in relation to film. 

That the development of critical judgment is necessary cannot be 
denied. One of the most important studies of young people and the 
motion picture is that conducted by the Departmental Committee under 
Professor Wheare in 1950 in the United Kingdom. One conclusion of 
this study is hed : ‘A large number of films are exposing children regu- 
larly to the suggestion that the highest values in life are riches, power, 
luxury, and public adulation, and that it does not matter very much how 
these are attained or used. According to these films, you can eat your 
cake and have it too. You can be happy without much effort or hard 
work, so long as you have a lucky star, or an influential patron or some 
brand of personal glamour which you are prepared to capitalize with- 
out much restraint of conscience. This general kind of easy and selfish 
philosophy is fringed with other supporting illusions, involving the dis- 
tortion of history and biography and of people of other nations and their 
national heroes. We are prepared to believe there is much force in these 


criticisms and we are convinced that the regular portrayal of false values 


2?Shaw, G. B. ‘The Cinema as a Moral Leveller’, The New Statesman and 
Nation. June 27, 1914. 
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film goers to expect good film fare. It remains for other agencies to teach 
criticism and appreciation to the idolescent. Let us consider three 


ictivities in the children’s entertainment film field: classifications of 
suitabilitvy. Cinema Clubs and matinées. and a Canadian centre for 
films for children 


a Classifications of suitability. We as parents teachers. or ex 


hibitors are concerned with the suitability of movies for various age 
groups. Censors try to assist the public by limiting admission to obviously 
unsuitable film fare. However, we need finer measurements than thes 
ind l remar\| ible numbet yf film und classifi ations are i\ tilable 
Among the most noteworth ire { \ aan | id 1h the Vonthly Film Bulletin 
the Bl i¢ Sheets ind the Cor ta Phe British Fil 1 Inst tuts i 
national organization support 1 b t rovernment the film indust 
ind private subscr ption has been lishing since 1934 the Vionthly 
Film Bulletin whi h cla fied film raing to thei iudiencs sult 
bilit In Canada the Blue Sheet fied selected entertainment films 
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Cinema Club which has grown from the ‘kids’ matinée’. These Cinema 
Clubs may be characterized by any of these features: enrolment by 
membership ; a mixed program involving activity other than viewing 
films ; a special section at the circuit headquarters for the evaluation of 
suitable films ; the appointment of children as committee members ; the 
appointment of a local advisory committee ; and the exclusion of the 
adult public. It was estimated in 1950 that there were not less than 2,000 
clubs and matinées held on Saturdays. 

In Canada, the Odeon Theatre chain initiated similar but more 
limited Saturday morning clubs. Special cinema clubs have arisen from 
time to time from the labours of local groups such as the Home and 
School or the Film Council. The Ottawa Cinema Club, the giant pro- 
gram in the Kootenay district of British Columbia, and the Junior Film 
Society in Regina are prominent examples. However, two major problems 
which confront such ventures are limitations of finances and adequate 


program material. 


(c) A Canadian centre for films for children. A large handful of 
individuals and organizations are actively concerned with the procure- 
ment, distribution and exhibition of children’s entertainment films. In 
the early summer of 1958, the Canadian Film Institute sent out a ques- 
tionnaire to this handful to determine the degree of interest in forming 
a steering committee for the creation of a centre for children’s films in 
Canada. The enthusiastic response to this initial inquiry has led to some 
very promising ground-breaking. Such groups as the c Bc, the National 
Film Board, the Canadian National Commission for uN Esco, Children’s 
Film Library, Canadian Mental Health Association, Visual Education 
Branch of the Department of Education in Saskatchewan, Girl Guides 
Association of Canada and Rexfilm have participated in formative dis- 
cussions. A meeting in Toronto in March with wider representation has 
been scheduled to consider the tasks to be undertaken. These are: 
establishment of the Foundation or Centre ; compilation of a catalogue 
of children’s films now available in Canada with sources; organization 
of distribution through existing children’s film groups; organization 
through interested bodies of new children’s film groups where and as 
soon as local interest warrants ; acquisition of films; promotion for the 
elimination of entertainment taxes and censor’s fees for children’s film 
screenings ; promotion for the elimination of customs duties, sales tax 
and other barriers hindering the international exchange of children’s 
films; and the creation and maintenance of a revolving fund to assist 
in the production of children’s films in Canada. A staggering program, 
vet of promising prospect. 
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a7 rut FACI ro §CRECH BEVEs 

hus it seems that those concerned with children’s entertainment films 
are marshalling their efforts, but what of those of us eager to spread the 
gospel of film appreciation? As one high school teacher contending with 
the problems attendant on showing fine films to eagel adolescents, | mus! 
idmit to a feeling of isolation in this work. Bv chance I have heard of fow 
active programs of teaching film appreciation to adolescents in Canada 
1) For two vears Dr and Mrs L. S. Anderson have been running a high 
school film society in Comox, British Columbia. (2) Several vears ago, Mi 
Jim Lennon worked with a group of s:udents in a Port Credit (suburb o! 
Foronto) high school. At leasi two of h's ‘grads’ went on to pl Woa signi 
cant role in operating the University of Toronto Film Society. (3) In co 
operation with the Board of Education, Mrs Gordon Sparling conducted 
a program of film appreciation as an after-school activity in a Montreal 
high school about ten vears ago. (4) Le Centre Diocesain du Cinéma cde 
Montréal has done remarkable work in French-Canadian high schools 

My own experience in East York schools has been limited but reward 

ing. Last vear I had the opportunity to convert my classroom after school 
on ten oceasions into the wonderful world of imagination for thirty 
students. We enjoved and discussed together two great Flaherty films 
one about an Irish family tenaciously clinging to life on a rock ishanad 
Van Of Aran) and another about a Cajun family in the bavous of 
Louisiana confronted by the invasion of modern te chnolog) in the Shape 
of oil exploration (Louisiana Story). These voung people laughed, as per 
haps thei parents once laughed, at the antics of Charlie ¢ haplin in The 
Adventurer, The Rink and Shoulder Arms. Buster Keaton’s Cops and 
Mack Sennett’s Lizzies Of The Fields were two other old-timers that 
stimulated talk about slapstick. Back Of Beyond is a wonderful docu 
mentary that all ow grade nine voungsters see in connection with thei 
study of Australia. What a wonderful wav to come to know the peopl 
of a new land! The incredible, highly personalized Zero De Conduit was 
iccepted almost instinctively — and fortunately so since this French film 
has no subtitles. That magnificent Russian film, Childhood of Maxim Gorki 
was Clearly the most moving « Xperience of the series. One especially sensi 
tive lad, after expressing the depths of his feeling, attempted to rate the 
film with ‘super-excellent’. Of three other shorts including Storyboard 
Reel and The Seasons, only The Battle Of Wangapore, an animated satire 
on British military exploits in India, was rejected The showing of The 
Seasons was followed up with Christopher Chapman's second film, Que 
tico. The voungsters battered (¢ hapman who had come. to present his 
film. with their enthusiasm. It was the most stimulating highlight of the 


ear and a wonderful windup for the season. It is a great pits that 
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‘Umberto D’: Man Alone in the Citv (Courtesy Toronto Film Society 








rhe ship that gives its name to the early ‘Canadian’ feature film ‘The 
Viking, a print of which was discovered in a Newfoundland fish 


house. (British Film Archives ) 





Nanev Lou Gill as Mamie Bovd in “The Rejected One’ (‘Now That 
\pril s Here a Klenman-Davidson Production 








change in mv teaching resp msibili ies has not allowed time tor a follow 


up of this program this au 


kT THE NWATPEONAL LEVEE? 
But what of the broader picture? What can be done to stimulate th 
teaching of film appreciation fon adolescents in Canada? Before presuming 
to make recommendations, we might look abroad to pl ice the Canadian 
scene In perspec tive 

As early as 1932, film appreciation was an approved area of stud) 
within the school curriculum in the United States. In a report based on 
investigations supported by the Pavne Fund between 1929 and 1932, i 
states: ‘In the U.S.A. seven States have given official approval to the in 
clusion of film discrimination in the school curriculum, and with the aid 
of a grant from the Pavne Fund, a bulletin on the subject has been circu 
lated to over 5,000 teachers and administrators. In Britain experimenting 
in courses in film appreciation has been undertaken since the early 30's 
Several schools have incorporated classes in film appreciation im th: 
regular program of studies. Relativel. little time is allowed the activity 
thus, the time is used to help the students examine their movie-going 
habits by discussing film fare at the local theatres. Work has advanced to 
such a level that svllabuses for courses in film teaching have been pub 
lished in The Film Teachers Handbook, 1957/58 published by Th 
Society of Film Teachers 

It appears that o'her European countries in lude film appreciation 
as part of the normal schoo! program Information is not readily availabl 
on the total picture, but specific projects point out startling developments 
At Foss secondary S¢ hool Ih Oslo Norwa\ two hours a week were given 
to discussions on films seen by the students on their own time at schoo! 
expense from August to December in 1949. In 1955 a film week during 
which spe ial visits to the local cinema, discussions and lectures took pl ice 
was organized by the Stavanger secondary schools. In| 1956, 330 ele 
mentary school pupils participated in an experiment which incorporated 
three feature film showings (She Wore A Yellow Ribbon, Let's Dance 
ind Mandy) and discussions in ten hours of school time. A film club 
started in the same school, made a five minute colour film. In Sweden and 
Denmark, courses on film teaching and film appreciation are held during 
the summer months. 'n the Netherlands. courses for film teachers have 
been organized. the first of these being given by the Catholic Film 
Societ 


Phe more Common practice among s hools whic h encourage film ap 
preciation is to conduct their program through the junior film society. The 
juno film socicty i \ membership group which meets regularly afte 
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school, perhaps once or twice a month. At these meetings, suitable enter- 
tainment films are shown. The programs are introduced by a speaker (the 
teacher-sponsor or student) and/or they are described in program notes 
which communicate certain basic information about the films, but also 
raise questions for consideration. Discussions based on the junior film 
society program and on local theatre programs follow the screenings 
within several days. Discussion materials have been prepared by the 
British Film Institute and the Society for Film Teachers. 

These aids so easily available to film teachers in Britain suggest the 
level to which the teaching of film appreciation has advanced in that 
country. The BF1 published a Film Guide monthly which is designed ‘for 
use in schools and youth clubs by film teachers, youth leaders and all who 
seek to raise young filmgoers’ standards of taste’. Film teachers may bor- 
row stills, special programs, study excerpts from classic films, model pro- 
gram notes, films made by children, etc. from the BF 1. The publications 
of the Bri and the Society of Film Teachers which have come to our 
hands are most impressive and must be invaluable aids to film teachers 
in Britain and abroad. 

Stanley Reed of the B F1 writes of film appreciation in the schools : 
‘As far as Britain is concerned the movement comes from below and is 
none the worse for it. The authorities in this facet of education are in 
the main classroom teachers with an inevitable practical bias. But an 
educational movement with its roots in the classroom, however healthy, 
has limitations and even dangers. Thus while the lone teacher can 
plough his own furrow, he may fail to see the field as a whole.” And in 
Britain, the Society of Film Teachers attempts to bring these lone 
teachers together in their work. “The Society of Film Teachers is a 
national organization founded in 1950 of people interested in developing 
and encouraging discriminating film appreciation by children and ado- 
lescents. The aims of the Society are : —To further the study of film in 
schools, colleges and youth clubs; to provide a centre for the pooling 
and exchange of ideas and information likely to be of value to those 
engaged in teaching film within and without the curriculum ; to promote 
and encourage experiment into method and means of integrating the 
study of film within the general educational system.’ 

And what is being done in Canada — what can be done in Canada ? 
In plowing his own furrow, this lone teacher may well be unaware of 
sound achievement in teaching film appreciation ; but if this is so, how 
many other lone enthusiasts are working under the same disadvantage ? 


Clearly the greatest needs are these: first, a climate within schools and 


Reed, Stanley, ‘Target For Tomorrow’. The Film Teacher’s Handbook. 
1957/58 
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TWENTY 
YEARS 
WITH NFB 


rH! BEGINNIN¢ 
In 1939, the vear a motion picture entitled Gone With The Wind was 
engrossing audiences for thre h urs nd forty minutes thie Covernment 


of Canada pass d the National Film Act. It provided tor production and 


distribution of films ‘in the national interest’, and its passage marked the 
be ginning of a new ittitude toward films in Canada 
John Grierson was appointed ¢ da’s first government film com 
HwSSIONC! m Octob 14 1930 H i in Imaginative ind forceful 
Scotsman with ar ] idv-established nputation as one of the world’s 
foremost pl ducer f factual later to be called ‘documenta films 
Phe film Commis mie! iob Vas f id the vovernment on il] matters 
pert ung to fi] ind to re nmend a film. polices for the nation 
Almost trom tl da that M (, rson took. office there was a 
demand tr) Gln < » Creat quantt 1 for i vanriet ot purposes AV ith 
the declaration of war. the Depa ent of National Defenceineé@fled films 
for recruiting nd tra ne” troo} ” Departm nt -of Muinitéoris “and 
Supp] ral | f t ‘ pt J t " yen ind nmortance of an 
| I | 
ere ced T t ] 7 lctie The \\ i P) s ind Pradi board 
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real. There, Gordon Sparling made Peoples Of Canada in 1940. A year 
later, F. R. Crawley of the newly-formed Crawley Films Limited, in 
Ottawa, made Canadian Landscape. 

But skilled movie makers were few, and at least in the beginning, 
much of their time had to be spent in training imaginative and interested 
young people to master film-making techniques. Among the recruits 
were Tom Daly, James A. Beveridge, Donald Fraser and Michael 
Spencer, who were later to become senior members of the National Film 
Board staff. Teachers were John Grierson; Stuart Legg, a skilled pro- 
ducer and editor; Stanley Hawes, a craftsman in social documentary ; 
Raymond J. Spottiswoode, a trained technician and director ; and camera- 
man J. D. Davidson. The teachers were chiefly from Britain, the learners 
were young Canadians, but the spark of enthusiasm which carried the 
work forward had a universal and international character of its own. 

With almost startling speed, National Film Board productions began 
to appear on screens in Canada and in other countries. By April, 1940, 
the Canada Carries On series had been established. These well-edited 
pictorial reports, produced by Stuart Legg and released at the rate of 
one a month, were designed to depict Canada’s part in the war to her 
own people and to others. Columbia Pictures of Canada, Ltd. distributed 
the series to Canadian theatres, and commercial distributors in other 
countries gave the films consistent distribution abroad. One of the series, 
Churchill's Island, won the special award of the Academy of Motion 
Picture Arts and Sciences as the best documentary of 1941. 


45 PERMANENT ASPECT OF CANADIAN LIFE 

As the early work began to fall into well-defined patterns and film-goers 
both in Canada and in other countries came to recognize and to accept 
the products of the National Film Board, it was decided to end the 
anomaly by which N F B set film policy but did not actually produce films 
itself. On June 11, 1941, the Board absorbed the Government Motion 
Picture Bureau. The National Film Board thus became responsible, not 
only for planning and advising on all Government films, but also for 
making them or having them made by outside producers. 

While Canadians first became aware of National Film Board pro- 
ductions mainly by seeing them on theatre screens, many NFB films 
were being made for screening to completely different audiences. These 
were the 16mm shorts sponsored by various government departments 
or produced by the Board as part of its work of portraying the Canadian 
manner of life. They included such diverse films as one on the building 
of the Alaska highway; a pictorial analysis of the workings of credit 


unions ; and one with animated charts on the meaning of unemployment 
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insurance. Chants Populaires was an illustrated version of French-Cana- 
dian folk-songs; others were Hot Ice, a film about hockey made by 
Irving Jacoby of New York and novelist Morley Callaghan, and Gudrun 
Parkers 15-minute film about wartime day nurseries, entitled Before 
They Are Six. 

In his A Film Policy For Canada John Grierson envisioned this 
new non-theatrical audience for films when he said : “Today 16mm film 
projectors can go anywhere. Wherever people are gathered together 
in the name of a specialized professional or social or civic or educational 
interest, there you have a ready made audience for films devoted to 
their needs and interests’. 

To develop this kind of audience, the National Film Board had to 
build up a system of regular screenings of 16mm films across Canada, 
and somehow, to fashion a secure place for documentary films in the 
life of the community. It did this by creating a pattern of circuit film 
showings; rural circuits, urban circuits. industrial circuits and trade 
union circuits, to mention just a few. Space does not permit a recital of 
the evolution of each of these methods for bringing films to audiences. 
It is sufficient, perhaps, to note that within five years of the creation of 
the National Film Board a vast new film audience had been developed, 
an audience that looked to the screen not only for entertainment but 
also for purpose, guidance, enlightenment and encouragement for them- 
selves and their community. 

The imprint of those formative years continues to be evident in 
Canada to this day. Film circuits still persist ; regional libraries, which 
were begun in the 1940's, are still an integral part of Canada’s unique 
film distribution svstem ; and film councils, then as now, gave unstinted 
help to arouse and stimulate interest in documentary films in Canada. 
NFB had planted an idea across Canada. Some of the means by which 
films had been distributed in wartime were to change afterwards, but 
documentary films had become an established part of Canadian life. 

When the war came to an end, the National Film Board was well 
fitted for its original peacetime task of making documentary films to 
show Canadians their own land, its wavs and the people who lived in it 
and also to show Canada and its resources and attractions to audiences 
across the world. 

Departments of government which had commissioned films for 
purely war purposes had come to see the value of the documentary. 
Many of them have continued to allot a part of their budget to the 
production of films in peacetime. With the help and advice of the Film 
Advisory Committee of the Canadian Education Association, the Board 
has been able to give more time and attention to films and filmstrips 
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oO SCnOOILS 
The World In Action series, no longer concerned with putting the 
s, continued until the end of 1946 and was 


ty 


var into international foci 
revived again as title of a television series in 1956. Canada Carries On 
its nineteenth vear quickly doffed its wartime garb and has 


nOwW iti 1 


continued is a monthh th itrical release showing ( anada Im itS many 


Spec s 


lel vision marked the ulve nt of a new era in Communication, an 
t found the Joard well equipped to meet the demands of this new 
medium 
1 hit PRESEN POSIt TIiOn 


) | 

Plans for centralization of the Board's activities into a new operational 
‘ 1 } ] 

headquarters building had been discussed for many vears. The plans 


ved forward under the direction of W. Arthur Irwin appointed film 


Move 


commissioner in succession to Ross McLean, and by 1953, construction 
had begun on the Board’s new building in Saint Laurent, a suburb of 


Montre il Lhe new build nYg coysiglered Ole ot the five SJ ot its kind 1} 


L,! 


the world vas completed in F956, at anhiohy tinge Dy A \\ Drueman-was 


film commissieagern The present film commissioner ig Guy Robesge, OA 

ippointest in Mav 1957 ° °° 68 ¢ ofeO@. 19° oe ; 
Many readers of Food For brought teive heal @pporanrt to visit 

the new building. To those who have still to visit-it: « cordial invitation 


is extended . ° : ° 


If. in presenting tl brief summary of the National Film Board’s 


rst twenty, ears, | irticular attention has been paid to the early forma 
tive vears of the Board, it is because it has been assumed that most 
Canadians are fairl well informed about the prese nt-da operations ol 


this national organization 

More than 225 films were produced in the fiscal vear 1957-58, each 
of them carrving word of the Board to an ever-increasing audience in 
Canada and abroad. Numerous awards, won at festivals in many parts 
of the world, testified further to the quality of N FB productions. It was 
estimated that audiences numbering in the millions had seen National 
Film Board productions during the vear, in virtual] every corner of 
the world 

All of this was a far cry from those davs, just twenty vears ago 
vhen it was decided to produce and distribute Canadian films in the 
national interest. Then, it had been difficult to find even a few trained 
people for film-making; today, Canada’s National Film Board has risen 
trom its position of student of the film arts to that of teacher and plonee! 


in the production ind distribution of documentary films See p. 301 
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THIRTY-TWO FEET 
FROM 
THE SCREEN 


Cyril Fry 


O.K. You have definite ly dec ided. Ne ts oO] buts: this time vou re vomng 
to use i film Whi h one ? 
Selection can be made 


1 | 
nm Variou VAVS A few ears rt school 


ivo 


bus driver ft 


om a nearby community came into the Gravenhurst (Ontario 
Film Library to pick up a film for the Lions Club. What kind of film 
Doesnt matter jus something to fil 1. This one vill do is he 
picked one from the shelf 

What he took was one hall of Royal Journey, the tour of Canada by 


Princess Elizabeth and the Duke of Ed iburgh Histor fails to record 


whether it was the first or second section, but the example shows. the 
deep thought vhich can go mto film ection ! 

There is this to be said tor the bus drivei His random choice at 
least produced i tit! familiar to some t the Lions linagine if Ou Cal 
i Martian, able to read | nglish but co pole tely innocent of exposure to 


idvertising or book reviews. If he blithely parked his saucer on College 


1 } 1 | 1 ) 

street and strolled up to the main desk of the Toronto Reference Library 
: + , . 

tor a book, he would be in much the same position as Many pe opl who 

vant to use 16 mm films. Even the d sstore cowboy bent on reading 


vets a better break than the Martian x the would-be film user. He can 


guess the direction of the written word by the daring of the paperback 


cover picture All film cans look the san 
, , , 1 
In some wavs, film vhethe mi call it non-theatrical, 16mm _ on 
— } | t] se that books \ 
daocumental has not quite passed it ive tha WOKS were In when 
i 
, — , 
the were chained to the helves. Kew possessed the means to take 
. . 
idvant ige of them. There was this difference the onl COMP ting media 
' : , , ; 
vere the oral stor ind song. Faced by the modern array of TV. radio 


records filmstrips Iie Vspapers MaVaZLes books ind displays is it an 


I 

wonder that the latter da learne) quail ind turns back to story and 
song Fr Both of them are still strong the running 

FILM COUNCILS LO I Hd RESCU I 

Having said all this, as reassurance for your pioneering spirit, what now 
In this film-dedicated issue, our sector is the film council. It is hard to 
give vou a brief, accurate picture vith enough latitude to embrace all 

¥ the 500 existing across Canada. Film Councils are juntary groups 








which help to provide non-theatrical film service. They supply equip- 
ment, films and training in the use of both. 

Is there a Film Library in your community ? Possibly it is operated 
by a Film Council, either on its own, or through a Public Library. The 
latter arrangement usually produces the most satisfactory service. 
Librarians are accustomed to keeping track of catalogues, reports, book- 
ings, inspection and maintenance of the material in circulation. They are 
on the spot to make helpful suggestions to the film novice. Add to this 
the enthusiasm of volunteers for training projectionists, discussing effec- 
tive film usage, previewing new films, talking them up, devising pro- 
motion schemes. The combination can be most effective. 

In other cases, Public Libraries take complete responsibility for 
film distribution and no Film Council is involved. There are still others 
where librarians or board members eye films with all the mutual warmth 
and understanding of a cat and a mouse. This is not surprising, since 
film is a Johnny-come-lately in the library world. Twenty years ago few 
people thought of films in libraries. Would Andrew Carnegie have built 
all those imposing flights of steps if he had carried a projector up them ? 
In any case, some Film Councils operate independently of Public 
Libraries, for various reasons. No matter how the thing runs, when you 
want a film the local Film Library is the logical place to start. The 
librarian knows what films can most easily be obtained in your area, and 
from what sources. Easy availabilitv is possibly the greatest advantage 
a film can have. Few are willing to go to the ends of the earth to 
obtain a film they have never seen. It might be a dud. 

The mechanics of obtaining films vary so widely that the best 
advice, if there is no film library in your community, is to ask the 
National Film Board Regional Office for a list of sources, or write to 
the Canadian Film Institute 


WINDOW ON A NEW WORLD 
There is a fairly simple motivation for most of the people in Film 
Councils. Thev like watching films. Even if the film is deadly dull, the 
comments and reactions of the audience may be otherwise. And if it 
strikes sparks, the audience may catch fire. 

There is the world of Norman McLaren, for example. I like the 
places I have visited in it, some more than others, of course. McLaren 
is the chief experimentalist of the National Film Board. He produces 
abstracts, some made with a camera, some drawn directly on film. He 
makes paintings come to life, numbers play hopscotch, draws sound 
tracks to produce synthetic sound, uses people as puppets, films a chair 


which won't be sat on 
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Many viewers cannot abide this kind of thing. They stomp out in 
disgust (though often there isn’t time; McLaren films are frequently 
very brief), or scream about their income tax, or the national debt, as 
soon as the lights come on. While vou are packing up the projector one 
or two will sidle up and admit in an undertone that they rather liked 
that odd picture. Once I went to see All Quiet on the Western Front in 
a London, England, cinema. The short before the feature was Begone 
Dull Care, a McLaren abstract with accompanying music by the Oscar 
Petersen Trio. The audience applauded warmly. These were paying 
patrons, in an ordinary movie house, seeing a McLaren film with no 
special introduction. 

Catalogue descriptions of films are your main source of guidance 
but often they are brief to the point of misleading. Not long ago a 
Salvation Army Home League borrowed a print of The Dancing Fleece. 
This is a film sponsored by the British Wool Institute. The catalogue 
said that it ‘told in simple terms the story of wool from the moment the 
sheep are shorn. An unusual film which tells its story with noveltv and 
imagination. To tell this storv, the director used dancers from Sadler’s 
Wells. The movements of carding, spinning and weaving are beautifully 
represented in symbolic choreography. The Home League was un- 
impressed by the symbolism, faintly alarmed by the leotards, and 
thoroughly sorrv that they had not used Fibre Flax, a solid, straight- 
forward treatment of linen, which was in the library at the same time. 

We may be reluctant to accept that a film can teach us, while 
standing on its own as a thing of beautv. The Swedish director, Arne 
Sucksdorf, made Rhythm of a City, recording the moods of Stockholm 
in a way that no other city has been treated. The same man recentl, 
made a simple Norwegian folk fantasy of a little girl's daydreams, high 
on the walls of a fjord. A delicate insight, a freedom from restraint and 
inhibition, bring the flickering shadows on the screen to life. The little 
girl is running and singing before our own eves, not the lens of a camera. 
Down at the edge of the fjord is the farmhouse and to it is sent the 
goat's milk from the high pastures, via a can sliding down a long cable. 
The grandmother comes from the farm to receive the milk at the end 
of its trip, and hears the girl, hundreds of feet above, vibrating the cable 
by hitting it with a stick. In a surprisingly brief and subtle glimpse, we 
sense all the affection welling up in the aged woman, as she thinks of 
her granddaughter. Superb photography and acting make an outstanding 
film of something which the catalogue description may easily paralyze 

Swedish skill similarly shows itself in sponsored films. One on Christ- 
mas in Sweden involves heavy use of candles, with such traditions as 


Lucia, Queen of Light. No word of advertising appears, beyond the name 
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Skimningsliu bright. gleaming light), celebrating the fiftieth anniversars 
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( makes its point eff tive] 


, 
Thursday's Children, another particular favourite of mine, is British 
: 11 


nad The old rhvme about Thursday's child } 


lar to go ipplies to 


hildren totall leat, wv » must be taught to read, write and if possible 
to speak. It would be a stony individual indeed who could watch with 
difference the eff tt se children. and th 10 ot SUCCESS 
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theatrical film reak-down of communication. Once the film is in a 
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films and proyecto ipa the difficulty of informing a potential audience 
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nental t ert type t film. Some of his vn productions in this 
itegor ire Cla in Night Mail is one of them. A generation has 
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Ll he old und the new in Dest be used in the Film So eT This is i rou] 
listinct from the | n Council offering its members regular showings ol 
high quality films, primarily features, man f them dating back several 
le ice Lhere rive ver] ppimg oO cet md council Film societie 
now ¢g vod short film ind some film councils have feature nights Film 
festivals rganized b mincils often have much in common with film 
cet prese ntations. The Yorkton, Saskatchewan Film Council has held 
in Internatio | Fil Festival fon ears antedating both Stratford and 
Vancouver, but nid ted al nig different lines 

Both society and council have this in common; the ippreciate film 
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flowers bloom le ives fall but when ( hristophe r Chapman made The 
Seasons, we all saw something we never had seen before. When Crawley’ s 


made The Loon’s Necklace and The Legend of the Raven we saw a new 


aspect of this country, through eves which have been looking at it much 
longer than ours 

Rich, warm, real experience awaits on film needing only the glare 
of the projection lamp to put it into usable form. It requires effort to use 
film; so does learning to read. Canadians have a wealth of good film at 
their disposal. There may not be just the right film for vour immediate 
purpose, but u will have other pu es at other times. When the right 
film is available, nothing can take its place, and the Film Council exists 
to help vou find it 


Vr | ry is Bulle fin editor Ontario Assoc ation of Film ( ouncils Inve 
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Crauley Films Limited 
181 Eglinton Ave. I Toronto, Ont 

19 Fairmont Ave. EF. Ottawa, Ont 

1467 Mansfield St., Montreal, Que 


Canada’s largest producer of sponsored films 














THREE CANADIAN FILMS 
People who refer to Now That April’s Here as ‘the first Canadian feature 
film’ are way off the track. Actually there have been quite a few such 
films over the vears (even in silent days) including Gratien Gelinas’ 
Ti-Coq and other Quebec productions, and Sid Furie’s yet-to-be-seen- 
it-home A Dangerous Age. But it’s still a rare enough event to attract 
considerable attention, and Now That April’s Here opened at the Towne 
Cinema in Toronto last June with appropriate fanfare. Critic al and public 
reaction, however, was divided, and attendance insufficient to keep it 
running more than a couple of weeks. However, one hopes it will 
have further showings here and elsewhere, as it’s surely worth a visit 
whatever its short omings 

The picture is the work of an enterprising new outfit called Klenman- 
Davidson consisting of Norman Klenman who wrote the screenpl iy and 
William Davidson who directed the two men sharing production and 
editing credits. Let it be said at the outset that technically, in such 
matters as photography and lighting (William H. Gimmi was camera 
director), the film has a solid professional gloss that no film-makers 


anvwhere need be ashamed of; also that the imaginative and skilful 


use of real Toronto locations is an immense help to the whole production. 
John Bath's music, too, is a plus factor. If there are uncertainties at 
times in the story-telling and in the handling of some of the actors, 
one is compensated by much that is moving, charming and perceptive, 
ind one feels certain that Klenman and Davidson are capable of learning 


from their mistakes and doing more fully satisfying work as they gain 
greater experience 

NOW THAT APRIL'S HERE is made up of four short 
stories adapted from the work of Morley Callaghan. While feeling that 
Klenman and Davidson are to be commended for choosing such material 
as their first venture, some believe they would have been wiser to begin 
with one long story of wider public appeal. Be that as it may, the four 
tales are as follows 

In Silk Stockings, a shy and solitary youth is infatuated with his 
landlady’s daughter, but is disillusioned when she wears his gift of silk 


stockings to a rendezvous with an older lover. Here the scenes in the 
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streets by day and night, the claustrophobia of the boy’s lonely room, 
are well conveyed. The situation is sympathetic, and Don Borisenko 
seems well cast, but unfortunately seems so ineptly handled that full 
emotion is not achieved. Granted that the character is shy, but here the 
camera seems shy, with a strange disinclination to let us ever have a 
good clear look at the boy, so that we don’t really get to know him. 
Perhaps it was young Mr Borisenko who couldn't look at the camera — 
in which case different casting might have been preferable. Judy Welch 
does a nice, believable job as the girl 

The second story, Rocking Chair, to me is the least successful of the 
lot: the character motivations are not portraved convincingly and the 
result is perilously close to intentional comedy at times. John Drainie, 
a talented actor, tries hard to bring life to the role of a man obsessed 
with the memory of his dead wife. Katherine Blake as the wife’s friend, 
who loves him, tried hard too — rather too hard as her acting seems a 
bit obvious and overemphatic. True, she has an almost impossible char- 
acter to make us believe in; evidently she wants to make the fellow 
snap out of it and start life anew with her, vet it is she who unaccount- 
ably puts the notion in his head that the wife had ‘always wanted a 
rocking chair’, which he promptly buys and enshrines. 

The next varn is much better. In The Rejected One, a young man 
in love with a shopgirl takes her to visit his very ‘respectable’ family for 
tea. She behaves somewhat gauchely. they somewhat coolly and the 
session is a painful one; but afterwards the boy reassures her of his 
affections. I found this a wrvlvy amusing and touching little tale; the 
tea sequence, during which the girl nervously essays a risqué story, is 
uncomfortably evocative. The people generally ring true, especially 
Nancy Lou Gill who gives a poignant and authentic performance. (There 
is one particular], beautiful and moving closeup of this actress in the 
final outdoor sequence). The use of wintry backgrounds in this story 
is extremely good 

In the last episode, A Sick Call, a deeply prejudiced young man 
refuses to let a price st visit his sick wife whom he, as he believes, has 
won away from the Church; the priest resorts to deception in order to 
see and give comfort to the unhappy girl during the husband’s momen- 
tarv obsence then muses: ‘It was my duty — but I didn’t play fair 


with that young man — I didn’t play fair’. There is a sharp and dramatic 


conflict of character and belief here, and a thought-provoking problem 


in ethics. Histrionically the piece is carried almost single-handed by 
Walter Massey who gives a splendid account of himself as the loving 
but almost fanatically anti-clerical voung husband. It is a pity that the 


equally important and even more interesting role of the priest is not 
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SONG OF CEYLON (Britain, 1934) 

Rightly regarded as one of the masterpieces of the factual film, Basil 
Wright’s use of a seventeenth century commentary over pictures of Sing- 
halese life today was the first consistent attempt to use sound in counterpoint 
rather than in complement to the visuals. 

DAVID (Britain, 1951) 

Made for the Welsh Committee of the Festival of Britain. A penetrating 
and affecting study of Welsh character through the experiences of one man. 
FROM RENOIR TO PICASSO (Belgium, 1950) 

One of the most notable films on art, acclaimed as a work of film art 
itself. Concerns the study and comparison of the characteristics of Renoir, 
the sensualist, Seurat, the intellectual, and Picasso, the instinctive artist, — 
three main inspirational sources for modern French art. 

CRIN BLANC (French, 1952) 

Set in the Camargue in the south of France, the main protagonists of 
this beautifully composed work are a wild stallion, Crin Blanc, and a 
small fisher-boy. 

THURSDAY'S CHILDREN (Britain, 1954) 

Deals with the problem of children born deaf and those who have lost 
their hearing before they are able to speak. The film takes us into their 
world of silence without heroics, revealing throughout a great warmth of 
affection. Academy Award for the best documentary, 1954. 

QUETICO (Canada, 1958) 

The untouched wilderness of the Quetico National Park is the subject 
of Christopher Chapman’s latest film. Beautifully photographed in colour, 
this fine moving film is touched throughout with a lyrical feeling for nature 


Films listed are all available from the Canadian Film Institute, Ottawa, 
with the exception of: 
CRIN BLANC — Available from The French Embassy, Ottawa. 
THE SEASON S— Available from Imperial Oil Company. 
BRYAN BARNEY 


CBC PUBLICATIONS 
Architects of Modern Thought (First and second series — 1955). 
Essays by Canadian scholars on Charles Darwin, Karl Marx, Sigmund 
Freud, William James, Albert Einstein, John Dewey, Jacques Maritain, 
Jean-Paul Sartre, Paul Tillich, Oswald Spengler, Bertrand Russell, as 
broadcast by the csc. 50c. 
Architects of Modern Thought (Third and fourth series — 1958). 
John Stuart Mill, Frederick Nietzsche, Sir James Frazer, Henri Bergson, 
Thorstein Veblen, Ludwig Wittgenstein, Fyodor Dostoevsky, Arthur 
Rimbaud, Igor Stravinsky, Pablo Picasso, Frank Llovd Wright, Charles 
Chaplin, as broadcast by the c Bc. 75c. (publication in March). 
Orders are now being accepted. Please remit by cheque, money 
order, or postal note to: Canadian Broadcasting ( /orporation, Publications 
Section, Post Office Box 500, Toronto. 
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BOOKS ON THE CINEMA 


A selected booklist of scme of the most important and stimulating books on 
the cinema. 


ART OF THE FILM 

Agee, James. Agee on film; reviews and comments. New York: McDowell, 
1958. 

‘Agee’s criticisms of the movies from 1941 to 1949, as written in Time, The 
Nation and Life.’ 

Arnheim, Rudolf. Film as art. Berkeley: University of California press, 1957 
Arnheim’s provocative thesis is that the peculiar virtues of film as art 
terive from an exploitation of limitations of the medium.’ 

Clair, René. Reflections on the cinema. London: William Kimber, 1953. 
One of the major French directors gives his impressions on the cinema from 
the silent days to modern technicolor.’ 

Cocteau, Jean. On the film; a conversation recorded by André Fraigneau 
New York: Roy Publishers, 1954 

Cocteau discusses his personal position as a poet working from time to time 
through the medium of film.’ 

Eisenstein, S.M. Film form; essays in film theory. New York: Harcourt 
Brace, 1949. 

Essays on the theory of the film.’ 

Eisenstein, S.M. The film sense. London: Faber, 1943. 

Essays on film aesthetics by this major Russian director.’ 

Grierson, John. Grierson on documentary, edited by Forsyth Hardy. London 
Collins, 1946 

Selections from the writings of John Grierson. Essays on the documentary 
film and early reviews of feature films.’ 

Lindgren, Ernest. The art of the film: an introduction to film appreciation 
London: Allen and Unwin, 1948. 

A book which has justly been acknowledged as one of the most important 
studies on the fundamentals of film criticism.’ 

Manvell, Roger. Film. Harmondsworth: Penguin Books, 1944. 

A good introduction to film, written primarily for the interested and intelli- 
gent layman. Part 1, deals with the film as a new art form, part 2, the in- 
fluence of the film on present day society, part 3, survey of the film today.’ 


BIOGRAPHIES 

Griffith, Richard. The world of Robert Flaherty. New York: Duell, Sloan 
and Pearce, 1953 

‘A series of documents about Flaherty’s films and film making.’ 
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Huff, Theodore. Charlie Chaplin. New York, Schuman, 1951. 

‘Detailed and factual biography of Chaplin. Includes exhaustive index t& 
his films.’ 

Seton, Marie. Eisenstein. London: Bodley Head, 1952. 

A very personal portrait of this major Russian director, and a carefu! 
evaluation of his work and influence.’ 


EDUCATION 

Kidd, J. R. Film utilization, by J. R. Kidd and G. B. Storr; a handbook for 
leaders in community groups, film councils, home and school associations 
parent teacher groups, women’s clubs and service clubs, farm and labour 
organizations, schools, colleges, church organizations, sponsored by the 
Canadian Association for Adult Education and the Education Film Library 
Association. Toronto: Canadian Association for Adult Education, n.d. 
Strauss, H. L. Look, listen and learn, by J. L. Strauss and J. R. Kidd. New 
York: Association press, 1948. 

Excellent manual on use of non-theatrical films in programs of all types. 


FILM PRODUCTION 

Anderson, Lindsay. Making a film; the story of Secret People; chronicled 
and edited by Lindsay Anderson. London: Allen and Unwin, 1952. 
Intention is to give the interested reader an impression of what it is like 
to make a feature film in a British studio today. A very thorough account 
Gives full shooting script.’ 

Cocteau, Jean. Diary of a film. London: Dennis Dobson, 1959. 

Day to day notes on the making of La Belle et la Béte.’ 

Livingston, Don. Film and the director. New York: Macmillan, 1953. 
MacLiammoir, Michael. Put money in thy purse; a diary of the film Othello 
London: Methuen, 1952. 

‘Personal account of the production of Orson Welles’ Othello. The autho: 
plays the part of Iago.’ 

Pudovkin, V. I. Film technique and film acting; the cinema writings of 
V. I. Pudovkin. New York: Lear, 1949. 

First published in 1929 and 1933 as two separate works. Two of the most 
valuable studies on the practice and theory of film making.’ 

Reisz, Karel. The technique of film editing, written and compiled by Kare 
Reisz. London: Focal press, 1953. 

‘Survey of the central creative problem of film making. Section 1. The 
history of editing. 2. The practice of editing. 3. Principles of editing.’ 


HISTORY 

Bardéche, Maurice. History of the film, by Maurice Bardéche and Robert 
Brasillach; translated and edited by Iris Barry. London: George Allen and 
Unwin, 1948. 

‘A systematic, interesting and comprehensive history of the film from the 
French point of view. American title: The history of motion pictures.’ 
Blum, D.C. Pictorial history of the silent screen. New York: Putnam, 1953 
Dickinson, Thorold. Soviet cinema, by Thorold Dickinson and Catherine de 
la Roche. London: Falcon press, 1948. 

‘Illustrated survey of the silent and sound film in Russia.’ 

Griffith, Richard. The movies; the sixty year story of the world of Hollywood 
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and its effect upon mankind from pre-nickelodeon days to the present, by 
Richard Griffith and Arthur Mayer. New York: Simon and Schuster, 1957. 
Hardy, Forsyth. Scandinavian film. London: Falcon press, 1953. 
‘Illustrated history of the Swedish, Danish and Norwegian film.’ 

Jacobs, Lewis. Rise of the American film. New York: Harcourt, Brace 
and Co., 1939. 

‘A lively and authoritative account of the development of the American 
film. Deals first with the economic issues of the industry, next with the 
work of important directors and finally with a survey of the period from the 
point of view of the social content of the films, both good and bad.’ 
Jarratt, Vernon. Italian film. London: Falcon press, 1951. 

‘Illustrated history of the Italian cinema and the origins and development 
of the modern “neo-realist’”” movement.’ 

Knight, Arthur. The liveliest art; a panoramic history of the movies. New 
York: Macmillan Company, 1957. 

‘Traces the development of the motion picture from the nickelodeon to the 
wide screen.’ 

Kracauer, Siegfried. From Caligari to Hitler: a psychological history of the 
German film. Princeton: Princeton University press, 1947. 

‘Contends that through an analysis of the German films, deep psychological 
dispositions predominant in Germany from 1918 to 1933 can be exposed. 
A major contribution to literature on the cinema.’ 

Low, Rachael. The history of the British film, by Rachael Low and Roger 
Manvell. London: Allen and Unwin, 1948-1951. 

Vol. 1, 1896-1906; Vol. 2, 1907-1914; Vol. 3, 1914-1918. 

Fifty years of Italian cinema, edited by Luigi Malerba and Carmine 
Siniscalco. Rome: Carlo Bestetti, 1954 

‘The Italian cinema from 1904 to the present time. Contains notes on post- 
war directors.’ 

Manvell, Roger. Experiment in the film, edited by Roger Manvell. London: 
Grey Walls press, 1949. 

‘Essays, historical and aesthetic, by critics and film makers, on the develop- 
ment of the experimental and avant-garde film.’ 

Rotha, Paul. Documentary film. London: Faber and Faber, 1952. 

‘History of documentary with a survey of its achievements.’ 

Rotha, Paul. The film till now: a survey of world cinema, with an additional 
section by Richard Griffith. London: Vision press. 1949. 

‘An important and readable study of the cinema. The first edition published 
in 1930 is now a collectors’ item. Covers both the aesthetics and history of 
the cinema.’ 

Sadoul, Georges. French film. London: Falcon press, 1953. 

Wollenberg, H. H. Fifty years of German film. London: Falcon press, 1948. 


SOCIOLOGY 

Field, Mary. Children and films; a study of boys and girls in the cinema; a 
report to the Carnegie United Kingdom Trustees on an enquiry into children’s 
response to films. Dunfermline: Carnegie United Kingdom Trust, 1954. 
Field, Mary. Good company. London: Longmans Green, 1952. 

‘Mary Field’s experiences as producer in charge of Children’s Entertainment 
Films, and the special problems in making films for child audiences.’ 
Great Britain. Departmental Committee on Children and the Cinema 
Report. London: H.M.S.O., 1950. 
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‘One of the most important official studies carried out on children and the 
cinema.’ 

Manvell, Roger. The film and the public. Harmondsworth: Penguin Books, 
1955. 

Study of the film from the point of view of both the film maker and the 
audience, with an account of recent technical innovations.’ 

Mayer, J. P. Sociology of the film; studies and documents. London: Faber 
and Faber, 1946. 

‘An interesting and controversial book; analysis of interviews and ques- 
tionnaires mainly from children and adolescents.’ 

Powdermaker, Hortense. Hollywood; the dream factory. New York: Secke1 
and Warburg, 1951 

An anthropologist looks at Hollywood and its product.’ 

Seldes, Gilbert. The great audience. New York: Viking Press, 1950 

‘An attack on the stereotyping of entertainment through film, radio and 
television in the U.S.’ 

Storck, Henri. The entertainment film for juvenile audiences. Paris 
UNESCO, 1950 


CANADIAN REFERENCE BOOKS 

Canadian Federation of Film Societies. The 16mm index of feature films 
and long documentaries available to film societies in Canada. Ottawa 
Canadian Federation of Film Societies, a Division of the Canadian Film 
Institute, 1957. 

And Supplement, 1958 

Canadian Film Weekly. Yearbook of the Canadian motion picture industry, 
edited by Hye Bossin. Toronto: Film Publications of Canada. Annual. 


PERIODICALS 

Film Arts Quarterly. Berkeley: University of California Press, Vol. 1, 
No. 1, 1958 

Formerly the Quarterly of Film, Radio and Television, now devoted primarily 
to film. Historical and critical articles, reviews and notes 

Monthly Film Bulletin. London: British Film Institute, 1934 

This periodical publishes cast, credits, synopsis and reviews of all feature, 
and the major short films, trade shown in England each month. An in- 
valuable reference guide 

Sight and Sound; the film quarterly. London: British Film Institute, 1932. 
This periodical has played a major role in raising the standard of film 
appreciation and criticism in all parts of the world, and is regarded as the 
most important film periodical published today. 

Variety. New York, Variety Inc. Weekly, since 1905 

Imparts the flavour and vigour of the entertainment industry in its own 
racy jargon 


EVALUATIONS 

Canadian Federation of Film Societies. Film evaluations. Ottawa: Canadian 
Federation of Film Societies (Canadian Film Institute), ‘Committee reports 
on feature, experimental and documentary films.’ 

Film Estimates Board of National Organizations. Joint estimates of current 
entertainment films (‘the green sheet’). New York: Film Estimates Board 
of National Organizations, 28 W. 44th St. 
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J. Roby Kidd 


The National Council of the C4 4r met on February 13 in the Senate 
Chamber of the University of Toronto, with Dr Orvill Ault in the chair 
and Mrs Pearl Steen of Vancouver taking honours as delegate who had 
travelled farthest. It was announced that there are three new members 
of the Council: GORDON SELMAN. of Vancouver, who takes a 
place representing the British Columbia Adult Education Council (as 
provided under the revised constitution); DR CARL WILLIAMS, 
Director of Extension, University of Toronto, who replaces Robert 
Coulter: and ALAN THOMAS. of Vancouver, who represents the 
‘professors of adult education’ that is, those who teach university 


courses on adult education 


The Executive Committee has accepted the resignation of GORDON HAWKINS 
as Associate Director, to take effect on May 1. Since on more than one 
occasion in public I have boasted that the most useful thing I have ever 
done in the CAAE was to bring Gordon to the CAAE staff, you can imagine 
with what feelings of regret I make this announcement. We are all hoping 
that Gordon will be present at the Annual Meeting so we can officially wish 
him au revoir. Meanwhile, of course, he is effectively engaged in our activi- 
ties, continuing his masterly work in Citizens’ Forum, providing consultant 
services to the Department of Education in New Brunswick, preparing a 
memorandum in the study of voluntary action, and planning an imaginative 
new study program on Asia and the West 


Discussion of finances occupied considerable time at the National Council 
The Treasurer, H. G. KETTLE, was able to announce that success had 
been achieved in stabilizing our finances for 1958-1959, and that there 
was a good prospect of a balanced budget. Prospects for 1959-1960 
appear to be much more gloomy at this stage. As far as can be antici 
pated now, there is a considerable gap between the revenue in sight and 
the cost of the present level of operation. Efforts are being made both 
to trim expenditures as well as to find new sources of revenue. Discus 
sions were also held about wavs and means of financing a new head 


quarters, when the present lease expires 


Superlatives were flying back and forth when the recent national con- 
ference on t 


he Eskimo was being reported. Several of those present claimed 
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that this was the best conference they had ever attended. Credit for the 
highly successful affair goes to MRS CLARE CLARK and JOHN MELLING of the 
National Commission on the Indian Canadian, who planned it, and to 
ROBERT PHILLIPS and his staff from the Department of Northern Affairs, as 
well as to the high level of participation of all delegates. 


Two national committees will be holding meetings at the next conference 
of the Canadian Education Association in Saskatoon. These are the 
newly created committee on ‘adult education and the school board’ — 
chairman: DR BERT WALES -— and the committee on ‘governments 
in adult education chairman: GORDON CAMPBELL 


Prime Minister DIEFENBAKER, assisted by a top-ranking American Govern- 
ment leader, will officially open the proceedings of Library Week for 
Canada and the United States, in Ottawa in the second week of April. The 
Canadian Library Week Council is financed by grants from the publishers 
and the Canada Council. The National Chairman of the Council is the 
Director of the CAAE 


An extraordinary meeting of representatives of most of the organizations 
interested in the education of rural people was held in Winnipeg last 
May. This conference is now to be followed up by a committee on rural 
extension, which will meet on April 7 in Hamilton. Those planning this 
meeting are DR BILL BAKER, HAROLD CHAPMAN, and 


DK NORMAN HIGH 


It is welcome news that SIDNEY RAYBOULD’s new book, Trends in English 
Adult Education, is finally out and the C AAE is taking orders for it. If you 
have not received an order form, please write us 


We have always tried to keep the number of committees of the CA At 
down to a manageable size and have never organized a new committee 
unless much needed. But the work has expanded so much that the 


following committees are all active : 


Vanagement 
Committees 


Committee or Commission Chairman 

Executive Committee Dr O. E. Ault 
Citizens’ Forum Advisory Board R. H. Blackburn 
Commission for Continuous Learning Arthur Stinson 
Conference Planning \. V. Pigott 

Atlantic Regional Conference Rev P. Henri Cormie 

Western Regional Conference Harold Chapman 
Farm Forum Dr E. A. Corbett 
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Fellowships & Scholarships Dr J. E. Robbins 


Finance H. H. Edmison 
Food For Thought Advisory Board 

Joint Planning Commission Walter B. Herbert 
Library and Information Mrs J. F. Carroll 
National Commission on the . 

Indian Canadian Mrs W. H. Clark 
Personne] Dr E. A. Corbet: 
H. M. Tory Award Judges Committee J. H. Sword (Sec’y ) 

\ctivities . 

Adult Education and the School Board Dr B. E. Wales 

Films in Adult Education Charles Topshee 

Governments in Adult Education Gordon Campbell 

Residential Adult Education R. A. Sim 

Rural Extension Dr W. B. Bake: 
Harold Chapman 

University Extension Non-Credit W. J. MeCallion 


Good news from the south, ROBERT BLAKELY and RONALD 
SHILEN. of the Fund for Adult education were recently the guests of 

H.SWORD and DR GEORGE FLOWER) of ou National 
Fellowships Committee. After a dav of useful discussion and exchange 
of experience, it was announced that the present fellowship program will 
be continued at least for the next two vears. Applications are now being 


ul cepted. 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT: Jiic Annual meeting of the Caar will 
he held in Toronto on May 17 


rhe article on p. 281 was prepared in the Information and Promotion 
Division of the National Film Board of Canada. 
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ABOU T PEOPLI 

@ Malcolm Knowles, immediate past Executive Director of the AEA 
is now working on the new Handbook of Adult Education, made possibl 
by funds from the Fund For Adult Education. It should be published and 


ready for distribution by the end of this vear or the beginning of 1960 


51D FOR THI ARTS 
Iwo new plavs by Canadian playwrights will be staged in Toronto and 
Montreal this vear as the result of grants from The Canada Council 

Toronto's Crest Theatre and Le Théatre de la Comédie Canadienne 
in Montreal each received $5,000 under the Council's creative arts 
assistance program, whereby $30,000 was set aside for sculptors, com- 
posers and playwrights. Each theatre will use the grant to commission 
the completion of a play written specially for it by a Canadian. 

It is an essential part of the Canada Council's policy in making these 
grants to recognize the ability which the organizations concerned have 
demonstrated to bring works before the public. The choice of plav- 
wright, the tvpe of work best suited to the organization, and the method 


and timing of presentation are therefore left entirely to the two theatres 


AMERICAN FILM FESTIVAL 
Time April 1-4, 1959. Place: Statler-Hilton Hotel, New York City 
Sponsor: Educational Film Library Association, a non-profit, educational 


association, with membership in schools, colleges, universities, public 


libraries, and national and local organizations in religion, labour, in- 
dustrv, and general and adult education. 

For the first time the Association is giving awards to outstanding 
films and filmstrips. There are about thirtv categories in which films and 
filmstrips may be entered. The five major groupings are Education and 
Information ; Art and Culture; Business and Industry ; Religion and 
Ethics ; Health and Medicine. A 16mm or 35mm filmstrip which was 
released during 1957 and 1958 is eligible 

The address of the Educational Film Library Association is 250 West 
57th Street, New York Citv 19 
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COMING U P 

\ new Summer School on Public Affairs at the University of British 
Columbia will take its place alongside the well-established Summer 
School of the Arts and the regular credit course Summer School of the 
Universitv. The latest summer school will consist of a number of credit 
and non-credit courses and lectures on international and public affairs, 
stated Gordon Selman, Assistant Director of Extension. A five-day 
seminar on India will open the new school. 


LABORATORY FOR LEADERS 

On October 22-23 plans were laid in Washington, D.C. for the first 
National Training Laboratory for Educational Leaders. Among those 
participating in the planning conference were representatives from N E A, 
NAPSAE, National School Boards Association, Department of Class- 
room Teachers, NEA, National Citizens Council for Better Schools, and 
local educational associations. 

The Laboratory for Educational Leaders is part of the program 
of the National Training Laboratories of the Division of Adult Education 
Service of the N EA in providing laboratory training programs for leaders 
in various educational groups. The laboratory will provide opportunities 
for participants to gain self-insight and to improve their knowledge of 
and skills in staff and group relationships, organizational effectiveness, 
and community co-operation. Similar laboratories have been held for 
leaders in religious education, social welfare, business and industry. 
The educational lab will be held at Bethel, Maine from July 19 through 
August 7 


NEWFOUNDLAND DISCUSSES EDUCATION 

Adult education was one of the six main topics on the agenda of the 
largest conference on education ever held in Newfoundland. Held in 
St John’s during the first week of November, the conference was called 


together by the Government of Newfoundland to discuss and examine 


some of the educational problems confronting the province. Chair- 


man of the conference was F. W. Rowe, Minister of Education for 
Newfoundland 


More than one hundred delegates representing educational organiza 
tions and institutions in all parts of Newfoundland, related government 
departments, and other associations, as well as individual citizens, studied 
the six main topics on the conference agenda, which were : Public Exami 
nations, Diversification of Curriculum, Adult Education, Teacher Educa 
tion, The Emergence of Regional and Central High Schools, and the 
Equalization of Educational Opportunity 
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rHE INDIVIDUAL AND THE UNIVERSE’ 

This year’s Reith lectures*, which began February 17 on csc radio, 
are given by an astronomer, Professor A.C.B. Lovell, Director of the 
famous Jodrell Bank Experimental Station in England and Professor of 
tadio Astronomy at the University of Manchester. 

Professor Lovell’s series of eight lectures describes the universe as 
it is revealed to astronomers by the most advanced techniques of space 
exploration, relating their findings to philosophy, religion and to man’s 
place in the universe. 

The Reith Lectures, broadcast annually since 1948 by the BBc, 
are named after the BBC’s first director-general, Sir John Reith. Each 
vear an acknowledged authority in a particular field is invited by the 
BBC to undertake a study or original research and to give listeners the 
results of his work in a series of broadcasts. The lectures were inaugurated 
in the hope that they would become a valuable national institution as a 
stimulus to thought and a contribution to knowledge. 
°The Individual and the Universe, the BBC Reith Lectures for ‘1958. 
\.C. B. Lovell. Toronto : Oxfofrd University Press, 1958. $2.25. 


CATCHING THEM YOUNG 

The University of British Columbia Department of University Extension 
has inaugurated a “Public Affairs Forum for High School Students’, the 
beginning of a series of projected monthly meetings at the University 


for outstanding students from the high schools of the Vancouver area. 


Gordon Selman, the Assistant Director of Extension, writes “The hope is 
that through these meetings the students will receive the kind of in- 
tellectual challenge which perhaps does not face them consistently in 
their school work. We also hope that this kind of program might influence 
bright students to devote some of their attention and leadership talents 
to the field of public affairs. My enthusiasm for this project has arisen 
out of my experience with the United Nations High School Seminar at 
which I have seen the tremendous stimulation that bright students re- 
ceive from coping with “adult” lectures on public affairs topics. The four 
subjects we are dealing with in the coming months are; (1) Develop- 
ment of the Columbia River. (2) “What future for a divided Germany?’ 
(3) Implications of Metropolitan Government for the Vancouver area. 
(4) Labour Unions in Canada. 

Adults are not forgotten, however. The Extension Department is 
encouraging local organizations in several communities to co-sponsor 
with the Department community forums on international affairs. The 
University is willing to provide the experts and some help with organiza- 
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tion, as well with some financial assistance, when this is required. 
Promotion, registration, etc. would be the responsibility of the com- 
munity. It is hoped that each year there will be at least three or four 
of these forums, affording to communities throughout the province an 
opportunity for intensive (if brief) study of international affairs under 
the direction of experts from the University faculty. 


HOW ARE YOU DOING? 
If you are contemplating — or already publishing — a newsletter, you will 


be interested in a study made by the Newsletter Practices Committee, 


Council of National Organizations, Adult Education Association of the 
Unites States, of the newsletters of national organizations. The report 
includes criteria for judging newsletters, techniques of news gathering, 
distribution and self-evaluation. 


THE WORLD OF IDEAS 

Through Gregor Liemer, the chairman of its Broadcasting Committee, 
the Council of National Organizations, Adult Education Association of 
the U.S.A., is co-operating with C BS in a new network series The World 
of Ideas, with Dr Charles Frankel, Columbia University Professor of 
Philosophy as host for discussions of fundamental questions of our time. 
CNO participating organizations are encouraged to form listening and 
follow-up discussion groups. Discussion guides are available for each 
program from the Council of National Organizations (10c in stamps for 
twenty-five guides). The series began Sunday, January 18, 3:30 to 4:00 
p.m., Es T. Succeeding shows will be at the same time each Sunday. Ideas 
for topics and suggested participants may be sent to the CNo. 


ARE WOMEN INTERESTED IN PUBLIC AFFAIRS? 
The ywca decided to find out. In December 1958, the ‘Y’ made a 
survey within its own membership —the sample consisted of 480 single 
women, 384 married women and 46 widows and divorcees, of varying 
ages. Ninety-eight per cent of those replving thought women should 
exercise their right to vote, that this is important. Eighty-four per cent 
said women should do more than vote ; they should stand for office and 
revamp outmoded social legislation, particularly affecting women, such 
as divorce laws. Ninety-one per cent said that as Christians and as 
members of the world-wide yweca, women have responsibility for 
taking a more active part in public affairs. 

In spite of this, three-quarters of those answering the questionnaire 
said that the chief reason women are not more active in public affairs is 
that thev don’t know enough about it. Half of them said it involved too 
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much time to become informed ; twenty-three per cent said they thought 


other reasons were that women ‘couldn’t care less’: nineteen per cent 


that public affairs are more suitable for men; and fifteen per cent that 
there is prejudice against women taking part in public affairs. 

A complete report of the findings is available from y wc a of Canada 
571 Jarvis Street, Toronto 5, Ontario 


WAN 1 TO LEARN FRENCHSP 

Everyone can start ‘speaking French’. Just write to Speaking French, Box 
6,000, Montreal for printed lesson summaries. Then plan to tune in on 
Thursday afternoon to the scholarly clowning of Professor Jean-Paul 
Vinay and the charms of his model student, Phyllis Clapperton. They 
are putting Speaking French on cBe-tTv_ for the fourth vear and 
between them, thev are ready to convince anvone that French can be fun 
when vou learn nouns without frowns. They use flip cards, gadgets, pup 
pets and other methods Professor Vinay has developed at the University 
of Montreal. An innovation this season, each half-hour opens with a short 
lesson directed to the three to six age group (and adults of equivalent 
French-language-age). Then the glamorous Miss Clapperton joins Pro- 
fessor Vinay and the later portions of the program have something for 
language-minded viewers at all stages of learning. On stations of the 
c BC Television Network, Thursdays at 5 p.m. ast; 4 p.m. EsT; 3 p.m 
csv; 4 p.m. psvT, February 12 to May 7. (Please check your local 


listings 


FATHERS TO THE FOR! 
\ startling reversal of customary procedure is reported by Gwen Lambton 
in the Toronto Globe and Mail, February 12, 1959 

Moving to Kirkland Lake, we had the pleasant surprise of finding 
at Queen Elizabeth School, where our son attends Grade 1, a Parents’ 
Association which is, in some ways, unique. 

Up to then, I had taken it for granted that at Home and School Clubs 
mothers were in the majority and that fathers had to be dragged there. 
A recent article by a well-known Canadian writer confirmed me in this 
opinion. His experiences were hair-raising and _ hilarious, depending on 
the wav vou looked at them, but they threw an interesting light on the 
role we imagine fathers take in these organizations. It is taken for granted 
they preter to stay home and read the paper 

At our school the reverse is true. Men are not only in the majority 
in this Parents’ Association, but they show plenty of initiative. Early in 
the school year new parents had a chance to meet the teachers of ow 


Grade 1 children in a meeting specially planned by fathers. Mothers 
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too, of course. Thev served refreshments and seemed to enjo. 


hemselves. Eut fathers did the outstandir work. Soon afterward 


ig 
sudents leaving Grade S were presented with graduation pins, pre 
ited and financed by the same Parents’ Association. A PA system 
bad] necded, was installed again through the help of the sam 
rgeamzalion 
Every Tuesday afternoon, now the snow is firmly packed, littl 
fellows from Grade | to 4 scamper up Blueberry Hill, just behind om 
house beside an abandoned mine. All have skis and listen eagerly as a 
father instructs them in the rudimentary steps of skiing. This father, a 


past president of the Parents’ Association, is president of the Ski Club 
this vear. But each vear, different fathers have taken turns in providing 
this service, Mondays are for older bovs, from Grade 4 up; Tuesdays for 
thie smallest bovs Wednesday for virls 
Its a jov to sce these children there, who will late: compet in 
junior ski meets among the schools. Other schools have ski instructors 
too th migh nol S Whaniy classes as ours. Many skiing champions have 
risen from such a beginning 
I went into the history of our Parents Association to trv to find the 
source of all this constructive activity. I] found that a litthe more than 
ago it started off with a bang. A’ principal with ideas go 
J h row th parents who had ideas And as far as | could ascertain 
the wer ll] men 
From the start, they provided a rich program tor the voungsters 
Excursions for Grade $8 to factories and lumber camps. Picnics for the 
whole school, including pre school sisters and brothers and of cours: 
crests and sweaters for hockey teams, and graduation pin 
S were arranged. Not all these activities are unusual, but it 
Is interesting that man thoughtful details concerning all of them are 
constan'| lanned by fathers 
If w modern women complain about fathers being indifferent on 
the tathe role bye Wig ill ce five dl pe rhaps we could find abl) abiswel here 
Wouldn't it be possib] elsewhere to let him harness his dearest hobb: 
} 


horse. whatever it may be, to the service of his and other voungsters 7 


It may be something else in different surroundings : nature lon wild 


life SCATPS 0 thie in‘ricacies of a lo al industry whi h hie h 1OWS We I] 


This is not a wealthy communils Paxes at presi nt, do no. cover a 


kindergarten or other extras such as PA systems and new buildings. But 
it is a community that has something to offer that is more lnportant than 
new buildings and facilities; real relationships between fathers from 


! Iks of life with their own and othe Vvoungsters at school. Som 


ill Wal 
thing fine is bound to come out of it 





“WAKE UP AND READ’ 


This slogan is focusing national attention on Canadian Library 
Week April 12-18, 1959, sponsored by the Canadian Library As- 
sociation, the Book Publishers’ Association and La Société des 
Editeurs Canadiens des Livres Frangais. It stresses the importance 
of reading in Canadian life and of every tvpe of library — public, 
school, university and the libraries maintained in private homes 
Leaders in the fields of magazines newspapers, books, radio, tele- 
vision, business, and education. Special attention will be given to 


reading and to libraries in national journals and broadcasts 


The objective of the week is to remind Canadians that reading 
can help them to explore and to satisfy their need for greater pu 
pose and meaning in their lives; to urge them to use more fully 


the libraries of all kinds in which the treasures of print are stored 


There is also a wider aim: to set apart a time when people can 


re-dedicate themselves to the ideals of a free society. Limited hori 
zons are dangerous to a free people and a ‘better-read, bette: 
informed Canada’ has become a necessity. The printed word, the 
very basis of education, has assumed an even greater Importance 
Only a life-time of self-education through reading, along with and 
after formal education, can make Canadians capable of exercising 


responsible ( itizenship 


Phe Canadian Library Week Council is constituted as follows 
Patron, the Honourable Dana Porter, Chief Justice, Province of 
Ontario; Chairman, J. Roby Kidd, Director, Canadian Association 
for Adult Education; Joint Vice-Chairman, Robert H. Blackburn, 
President, Canadian Library Association; John M. Gray, Past Presi 
dent, Canadian Book Publishers Association; Executive Director, 
David Scott-Atkinson. Further information may be secured from 
the Executive Committee for Canadian Library Week, 25 Richmond 
Street West, Toronto 





